














New York Importers Withdraw Prices 
as French Occupy Ruhr 


Will Continue to Place Orders in Germany 
Importers Say in Spite of Higher Prices, 
Tariff and Uncertainty—Bankers _ 


ILITARY occupation of the 

Ruhr Valley by France has 

already affected business in- 
terests in the United States. Some 
importers have withdrawn prices in- 
definitely on all German goods they 
have in stock, and it is believed that 
those who have not as yet done so 
will, within the next few weeks, be- 
cause it is expected replacement 
costs will be much higher. 

The mental attitude of the large 
New York City importer and his re- 
action to purely economic questions 
about how the French occupation of 
the Ruhr Basin will affect American 
importers of German hardware, cut- 
lery and toys, throw interesting side- 


(Guarded in Statements 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


lights on one of the most perplexing 
questions of the day. 

The problems of the Ruhr, broadly 
speaking, are political, military and 
economic. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle, however, is merely to report as 
clearly as possible the reaction and 
mental attitude of the hardware im- 
porter and the New York banker 
toward the French military occupa- 
tion of the great coal and iron fields 
of industrial Germany. 


Description of the Ruhr 


The Ruhr comprises an area of 
about thirty-two miles east and west, 
and approximately fifteen miles north 
and south.* It is the center of most 
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of the principle production cof Ger- 
man coal, iron, steel, salt, machinery, 
implements and textiles. There are 
said to be 887 stock companies oper- 
ating in this region, with an invested 
capital of $1,000,000,000. Of the 
191,000,000 tons of coal produced in 
Germany during 1913 it was esti- 
mated that 115,000,000 tons came 
from the Ruhr. This district pro- 
duces 41 per cent of Germany’s iron 
ore, 74 per cent of its pig iron, 44 
per cent of its zinc, 40 per cent of 
its lead and 65 per cent of all German 
steel. 

Although the vigor of German ex- 
port interest in the American mar- 
ket lessened perceptibly with the 
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enactment of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law in September, 1922, the 
depreciation of the mark and the low 
production costs in Germany as com- 
pared with the United States in- 
duced many importers in America to 
place large orders in Germany, in 
spite of the tariff and the uncer- 
tainties of shipments. 

Believing that the importer’s opin- 
ion and possible future course of ac- 
tion would be both interesting and 
informative to hardware manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers, we in- 
terviewed, during the past few days, 
some twenty different importers of 
hardware and specialties, and a num- 
ber of representative bankers in New 
York City. Few of the importers 
or bankers would talk for publica- 
tion until they had been repeatedly 
assured they would not be directly 
quoted. What follows, therefore, is 
necessarily the substance of opin- 
ions expressed by business men who 
spoke with the specific understand- 
ing that no names would be pub- 
lished. 


What Will the Effect Be? 


In answer to the question, “How 
will the French occupation of the 
Ruhr affect American importers of 
German hardware, cutlery and toys?” 
the importers were practically unani- 
mous in the belief that it will hurt 
Germany’s industries and exports, 
and therefore, handicap the importer 
in America by causing greater uncer- 
tainty, slower and smaller shipments 
and higher prices. 

According to some of the im- 
porters German industries will either 
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be unable to get coal or they will 
have to pay so much for it that pro- 
duction will be seriously curtailed. 

The German toy industry, im- 
porters believe, will not be as badly 
affected. It centers around Niirem- 
berg, Bavaria. The larger part of 
German toys are made by individual 
families in the home rather than in 
the factory. 


Cutlery and Hardware Centers Affected 


Solingen, the cutlery center, and 
Remscheid, the hardware district, 
are both slightly southwest of the 
Ruhr Basin, and are not in the 
French occupied territory, at present, 
but it is said they are absolutely de- 
pendent on the mines and mills in the 
Ruhr for coal and steel. 

We attempted to learn if there was 
any truth in the report that German 
factories have been using British 
coal. Some importers informed us 
that in the Hamburg and Bremen 
districts British coal has been used 
for some time past, and that it was 
used there extensively before the 
war for coaling ships and for local 
industries and residences. It was 
said, however, that the present ex- 
change ratio of the pound sterling 
and the mark does not warrant large 
purchasing of British coal by Ger- 
man manufacturers. A number of 
importers expressed the opinion that 
German industry “may now find 
English coal cheaper, in spite of the 
rate of exchange, if a French coal 
tax is imposed, and official French 
red tape functions at the source of 
supply.” 

One of the questions we asked was, 
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“Have you any orders in Germany at 
present?” This question was an- 
swered affirmatively by practically 
every importer we Visited. Further 
questioning brought out the fact that 
these orders are for a variety of 
merchandise such as aovelties, cut- 
lery, aluminum, technical tools and 
electrical supplies. 


Cost of Goods Uncertain 


None of the importers could give 
any definite idea as to when they 
expect to receive shipments on the 
orders they have placed. Conse- 
quently, few importers are at present 
making any commitments. Another 
interesting fact brought out was 
that few importers know exactly 
what they will have to pay for the 
goods they have ordered. From what 
we heard we were led to believe that 
even though German manufacturers 
raise prices the goods will still be 
attractive to the importers in this 
country. The importers, of course, 
regard the present tariff as an un- 
mitigated evil, although that fact is 
somewhat irrelevant to the present 
discussion. 


Will Continue to Place Orders 


No orders have been placed in Ger- 
many by importers or their agents 
since the French occupation, we were 
informed, although we were told that 
orders for German goods will con- 
tinue to be placed by the importers 
in New York as they need merchan- 
dise. In some quarters it was inti- 
mated that larger orders will be 
placed than usual in the hope of get- 
ting at least part of them filled. 
In other words, it is possible that 
German manufacturers will be con- 
fronted with a situation similar in 
many respects to that which pre- 
vailed in this country in 1919 and 
1920, when the demand was intrinsi- 
cally fictitious and rested principally 
on pyramided orders. It is only fair 
to state, however, that the importers 
will not place any orders until they 
have definite assurance from their 
agents or manufacturers that they 
will be able to get goods. 

As stated in the first part of this 
article, some importers have with- 
drawn prices on German goods they 
have in stock because they believe 
replacement costs will be higher. All 
of the importers we talked with had 
not withdrawn prices at the time we 
discussed the matter with them. But 
we are inclined to believe most of 
them contemplate this action. 


Importers Will Send Men Abroad 


Some of the large firms are plan- 
ning to send representatives abroad 
within the next few weeks. The only 
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Airplane view of city of Essen showing Krupp works in the foreground 


way an importer can secure goods in 
Germany is by having a representa- 
tive on the spot, we were told. Every 
importer in New York is eagerly 
awaiting mail from Germany, as the 
cnly information they have is what 
they read in the newspapers and the 
ambiguous cablegrams they have re- 
ceived from their agents. 

We were interested to hear what 
the importers had to say about the 
sentiment of American wholesalers 
and retailers toward German goods. 
There is practically no prejudice 
against German goods, importers 
say, as price or quality is the main 
consideration of buyers. The great- 
est trouble the importers have to 
contend with, aside from the tariff, is 
the difficulty of getting merchandise. 


Bankers Puzzled 


The point of view of the New York 
banker toward the importer and the 
situation in the Ruhr is non-commit- 


ILLIAM A. WATTS, editor of 
Service and Profits, a monthly 
discussion of business conditions, 
issued by The Bronson & Townsend 
Co., New Haven, Conn., predicts 
good business for the year ahead in 
his January statement as follows: 
“Business probabilities for the 
future used to be largely a matter 
of guess-work and the merchant who 
made the best guess won over his 
competitor. There were a few mer- 
chants who combined observation of 
the facts which they could see with 
some very shrewd guessing, and they 
were the merchant princes. But 
even they were ignorant of many 
facts which are available. 
“The keeping of records and 
gathering of statistics is only of 


tal and ambiguous. Some of the 
bankers we interviewed admitted 
that they had been approached by 
importers for credit and advice since 
the French troops have advanced into 
the Ruhr. But they were careful to 
specify that they did not regard this 
as anything out of the ordinary. 
Most of the bankers view the Euro- 
pean situation at present as a serious 
tangle of political and economic fac- 
tors about which they are frankly 
puzzled. 

They are in a quandary regarding 
the future and refuse to comment ex- 


‘cept in the most vague generalities. 


Every importer that seeks their ad- 
vice, they said, is treated as an indi- 
vidual case, and his problems are 
only analized on that basis. 

One banker told us that labor costs 
have been advancing so rapidly in 
Germany that the Government print- 
ing presses have been unable to print 
money fast enough to meet the de- 


“Good Sailing Ahead” 


quite recent development, but enough 
of this work has been done to enable 
the painstaking economist to deduct 
very valuable conclusions. He finds 
that certain causes produce the same 
effects time after time, modified of 
course by varying conditions. He is, 
therefore, able to predict with some 
degree of confidence at any time 
what is likely to happen in the near 
future. 

“Just now, all these students of 
business conditions agree that we 
are on a mounting wave and that we 
are not yet at the crest. Ordinarily 
they would confidently predict that 
it was a comber, but there are some 
unusual factors in the situation, like 
the disorganized finances of most of 
the European countries, which re- 


mand. As a result the Krupp works 
have been authorized to print their 
own currency. Other large manufac- 
turers have done the same, he said, 
and the result has been that the 
manufacturers’ currency is now more 
valuable, in many places, as a medium 
of exchange, than the government 
money. 

Another banker said he had re- 
ceived information that Germany has 
been exporting locomotives, heavy 
machinery and tools to Russia, 
although he added that he had re- 
ceived no confirmation of this from 
German sources. 

The bankers regard the situation 
as exceedingly grave and pregnant 
with unexpected possibilities. But 
they do not believe the situation in 
the Ruhr will cause any serious re- 
action in American business, unless 
some great and unforeseen catas- 
trophe should happen. Bankers gen- 
erally are noncommital but hopeful. 


duces their ability to take and pay 
for our surplus products and seem 
likely to diminish the size of the 
wave. 

“However, the wave is still mount- 
ing and these uncertainties are part 
of the zest of business and we don’t 
want all the adventure taken out of 
it. Steering around hidden rocks is 
a good part of the fun of running a 
rapid in a canoe. 

“TI might continue to metaphor and 
say that the sailing is going to be 
good for those who have courage, 
clear vision, a steady hand and a 
sturdy craft, and they are going to 
get fun and profit out of the adven- 
ture in proportion to the amount of 
thought, energy, preparation and en- 
thusiasm they put into it.” 
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The Income Taz Status of 
bonuses and Donations 


By Frank H. Shevit 


Counselor on Taxation, 120 Broadway, New York City 


OLLOWING are some of the questions 

regarding income tax deductions which 
are constantly coming up before firms and 
firm owners. The answers which accompany 
them should serve to set a good many minds 
at rest as to what constitutes a legitimate 
basis for making a deduction. 


QUESTION: What method of bookkeeping 
must the taxpayer follow? 


Answer: It is recognized that no uniform 
method of accounting can be prescribed for 
all taxpayers, and the law contemplates that 
each taxpayer shall adopt such forms and 
systems of accounting as are in his judgment 
best suited to his purposes. 


1. In all cases in which production, pur- 
chase or sale of merchandise of any 
kind is an income-producing factor, 
inventories of the merchandise on 
hand should be taken at the begin- 
ning and end of the year and used in 
computing the net income of the year. 

. Expenditures made during the year 
should be properly classified, as be- 
tween capital and income. 


QUESTION: Are bonuses paid to employees 
by employers allowed as deductions for in- 
come tax purposes? 


Answer: Bonuses to employees will con- 
stitute allowable deductions from gross in- 
come when such payments are made in good 
faith and as additional compensation for ser- 
vices actually rendered by the employees, 
provided such payments when added to the 
stipulated salaries do not exceed a reasonable 
compensation for services rendered. 


QUESTION: Are donations made to em- 
ployees allowed as a deduction for income 
tax purposes? 


Answer: Donations made to employees 
and others, which do not have in them the 
element of compensation or are in excess of 
reasonable compensation for services, are 
considered gratuities and are not deductible 
from gross income. 


QUESTION: Are charitable contributions 
paid by an individual within the taxable year 
allowed as a deduction? 


Answer: Contributions or gifts, within’ 


the taxable year, are deductible to an aggre- 
gate amount not in excess of 15 per cent of 
the taxpayer’s net income, provided no part 
of the net earnings of the organizations to 
whom the contributions are made inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual. 


Question: Can a corporation deduct dona- 
tions from gross income? 


Answer: Corporations are not entitled to 
deduct from gross income charitable or other 
contributions which individuals may deduct 
except in special cases. 


QUESTION: When must income tax returns 
be filed by corporations? 


Answer: Returns of income must be made 
on or before the fifteenth day of the third 
month following the close of the fiscal or 
calendar year. This, however, does not apply 
to foreign corporations. 
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Individual 
Demonstra- 
tions Sell 
Electrical 


(Goods 


YSTER BAY, N. Y., is known to 
every American because of the 
the fact that Theodore Roose- 

velt made it his home for many years 
and is now buried in a family plot in 
Young’s Cemetery, not far from the 
center of the town. Colonel Roose- 
velt’s residence at Sagamore Hill, 
overlooking Long Island Sound, 
brought many distinguished visitors 
to Oyster Bay, and the people living 
there have rubbed elbows’ with 
famous men and women. 

Following the main auto road that 
passes Young’s Cemetery, you drive 
into the main street of the town and 
soon come to the retail hardware 
store of Coombs & Oliver. In one of 
the windows you will be sure to find 
a display consisting of many electri- 
cal devices, such as irons, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, curling 
irons, toasters, bulbs, special lamps, 


“On the outside looking in.” 


This shows 
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Here’s interior view of the combination display room and window of Coombs & 


Oliver, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


heaters, vibrators and lamp shades. 
You will be surprised at the depth of 
this window, for the store is just 
regulation size. Yet the window 
seems fully 5 or 6 ft. deeper than the 
average window to which you have 
been accustomed. 


Combination Window and Show Room 


When you get inside you will learn 
the secret of its depth. S. G. Oliver, 
one of the partners, has built an 
ingenious combination window and 
display room which serves a dual 
purpose. Those who visit the store 
and are interested in electrical goods 
are taken in the display room, which 


the same window featuring 


electric bulbs 


It’s unusual, effective and efficient 


is a square space measuring 5 ft. 
either way. It is really an extension 
of the window. The customer in this 
room can inspect not only the sus- 
pended light fixtures and the goods 
on the shelves but also the stock in 
the window itself. - All of this car 
be seen also from the street. 

This is a splendid idea for the 
dealer whose’ space is_ limited. 
Coombs & Oliver have found it a 
very profitable arrangement and 
strongly recommend the idea to other 
hardware merchants. Mr. Coonibs, 
the other partner, is a licensed elec- 
trician and contractor, and has a staff 
of helpers to install wiring systems 
in local homes. This end of the elec- 
trical business brings in many thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 


All Items Demonstrated 


In discussing the merchandising 
of electrical appliances Mr. Oliver 
informed us that he has made it a 
rigid sales rule to fully demonstrate 
each item sold. He believes that 
this is the best kind of a sales 
stimulus, because he has found that 
by instructing the customer in the 
use and abuse of a device he insures 
himself against future complaints. 
This is rather obvious, for if the 
purchaser is warned against loose 
connections, is told not to remove a 
push plug, is cautioned to keep the 
cable from kinking, and, in short, is 
given complete instruction necessary 
for efficient use of the article pur- 
chased, the article almost always 
gives complete satisfaction. That 
customer is consequently a booster 
for electrical appliances and for the 
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store of Coombs & Oliver, as well. 
Further than that, a ready reception 
will be given when the salesman at- 
tempts to sell a vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine or some other 
labor-saving device that requires a 
larger outlay of money. 


Special Campaigns 


Mr. Oliver has at odd times con- 
ducted special campaigns on one item 
in this line. One week he ran a cam- 
paign on electric irons and sold four 
dozen in less than six days. This 
particular effort was boosted by a 
window display featuring nothing 
but irons. Handbills were distributed 
about the town and a good stock was 
taken on. This was not a special 
price affair, and was, in fact, a sale 
on an iron that sold for more than 
irons handled by two competitors in 
the town. 

During the past eighteen months 
Coombs & Oliver have sold three 
dozen vacuum cleaners and in the 
past three years have sold about 
thirty-five washers. The sales rule 
regarding demonstrations is brought 
into play on these items, because, 
although they are simple to operate 
there are many little kinks which if 
known will make for easier opera- 
tion. 

With a staff of expert electricians 
on the payroll this store would be 
well equipped to handle service calls 
on electrical appliances. As a matter 
of fact, such requests are practically 
unknown in this Oyster Bay store. 
Mr. Oliver says that he has not been 
obliged to make a half dozen repairs 
or replacements in four years of any 
electrical appliance sold because he 
has shown every customer the func- 
tions of parts in each item sold. 

Let us return to the combination 
window and sales display room. 
From the ceiling of the rear portion 
which is the sales room this firm has 
suspended many different types of 
hanging electrical fixtures. In this 
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assortment the customer can find 
suitable fixtures for every room in 
the home. Each is connected to the 
circuit and the salesman can turn on 
the lights on any fixture. This is a 
good plan, as it gives the customer 
an idea as to the night and day ap- 
pearance of the fixture in question. 
There are no complaints from pur- 
chasers in this department due to 
any false illusions on the lighting 
effect obtained by fixtures bought at 
Coombs & Oliver’s. 

Speaking of service and attention 
to customers, what would you think 
of a dealer who sold a _ washing 
machine and then insisted upon 
operating it in the home of the buyer 
for two weeks? You would think it 
pretty good service, but maybe you 
don’t think it is a good sales plan. 
Mr. Oliver has done this frequently. 
To begin with he wanted to be sure 
that the purchaser understood. the 
functions and operation of all con- 
trols and regulators. In the second 
place he felt sure that the pride of 
possession would be so great in the 
owner of a washing machine that she 
would be quick to invite a number of 
her friends in the first week or so to 
see it working. 


Home Demonstrations Help Sales 


To make the long story short, if 
Mr. Oliver was on the job at the 
home of Mr. Smith, operating the 
new washing machine purchased by 
Mr. Smith for his wife, and she had 
invited in three or four women of 
the neighborhood—well, can you 
imagine any good hardware mer- 
chant who could not interest that 
many more prospects for washing 
machines? A home demonstration, 
carefully planned and carried out, on 
a machine that has been purchased, 
is an ideal sales stimulator. Mrs. 
Smith will boost that machine like 
a new baby. She will tell of its won- 
ders to her friends in a most enthu- 
siastic manner. 
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There are psychological reasons 
for Mrs. Smith boosting the machine. 
To begin with, she has already pur- 
chased it. Like every woman she 
wants to be considered a wise and 
intelligent buyer who knows a good 
thing when she sees it. She wants 
to appear modern, and she wants her 
friends to believe that she under- 
stands the device thoroughly. 


Selling Methods Emphasized 


“Mr. Oliver stresses these pre- 
vention methods employed in his 
store. He says that failure to con- 
sider these important points will 
handicap the retail dealer in keep- 
ing his share of the electrical goods 
business in any given town. The 
methods used in this store create 
satisfied boosters for the lines and 
the store. Contrary methods, . of 
course, produce opposite results. 

There is nothing impossibly intri- 
cate about any modern appliance that 
is run by electricity, vet each item 
in this classification can be abused 
by careless handling. Then it refuses 
to function properly, the owner then 
loses faith in the line and is angry 
at the dealer who sold the device. 
Why not prevent such an occurrence 
by using Mr. Oliver’s method? His 
plan has been successful in Oyster 
Bay and you will no doubt find it 
equally as efficient in your own home 
town. 

No store is too small or too large to 
give customers this extra service 
which works to their mutual ad- 
vantage. And surely no store is too 
small to try the combination display 
room and window such as this store 
has used for many years. Every 
dealer would like to have a special 
sales and display room for lighting 
fixtures and kindred items. Many 
merchants feel that they cannot use 
up sufficient space. This plan of the 
Long Island dealer solves that prob- 
lem and is easy to construct. Why 
not try it? 


This display of 
electric heaters was 
exceptionally time- 
ly and proved ex- 
ceedingly profitable 
for Coombs ¢€ 


Oliver 
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Vho gil the “Wood="I3ex ? 


‘WNHE first argument I remember my good old 
Dad using on me centered around the job of 
keeping the woodbox filled. “You want to 

keep warm, don’t you?” he queried; “and you want 
your mother to keep warm so she can be well and 
look after you. You are going to benefit as much 
as anybody from having wood in that box,” he 
added, “and so you ought to share the responsibility. 
I buy the wood, you fill the box and mother uses 
it to keep us all warm and cook the meals. How 
about it, son? Don’t you think you have the best 
of the partnership, at that?” That little lesson of 
responsibility stuck in my mind, and I still get 
echoes of it when natural laziness tries to steal me 
away from a job I ought to do. 

Every man behind a retail counter has an interest 
in the business, direct or indirect. If the store pays 
he holds his job, and shares in the boss’ prosperity. 
Just as long as he benefits from the business he has 
a responsibility for putting that business over. If 
he can’t feel that responsibility, then he should be 
honest with the boss and himself and quit the job. 
You will never be any bigger than the attitude you 
take toward your job. 

We'll take it for granted that you share in the 
benefits of the business. If not, you wouldn’t be 
behind the counter. Only a simp works for noth- 
ing, and every cent you draw in the pay envelope 
must come out of the business. So much so good. 
You share in the business, but how do you stack up 
in handling the responsibilities that go with the 
salary? 

Here are a few of the responsibilities you owe the 
boss just as long as you continue on the pay roll: 

Loyalty. If you can’t be loyal, then be honest 
and quit. 

Work. No man has a right to give less than a full 
measure of work to his job. 

Enthusiasm. It’s as easy to be enthusiastic about 
your work as about any other thing in life, and it 
builds business. 

Interest. Not only interest in the business, but 


a lot of interest in the customer. He’s the fellow 
who makes the business possible. He gives you his 
time when he looks at merchandise, and you get 
paid for the time you use to show it to him. 

Dependability. Part of your responsibility is 
playing the game in such a way that the boss can 
bank on you every time. When you are dependable 
you can generally depend on the boss to recognize 
the fact and pay for it: 

Courtesy. Doesn’t cost a cent, but pays big re- 
turns. In the eyes of the customer, you are the 
store, and if you fall down on courtesy the store gets 
a label for discourtesy. 

Thoroughness. You certainly owe it to the boss 
to do every job in a thorough manner. Half-done 
jobs signify half-hearted or half-headed workers, 
and should stand for half pay. 

Tact. Just another name for common sense. It 
means doing and saying the right thing at the right 
time. No hardship in that, is there? 

Cleanliness. Personal, of course, but the store 
type, also. You owe it to the boss to keep the store 
looking like a real place of business, a place that can 
afford to pay salaries. 

Service. The thing on which business hinges. 
The thing by which people judge you, the boss and 
the store. The responsibility of service is one of 
the biggest you have, and often one of the most 
neglected. 

And finally honesty. I’m not talking of honesty 
from the cash angle. The man who steals money 
will soon meet his fate. But there is another type 
of honesty, which deals with telling the truth to 
the customer and the boss, and with giving full 
measure of time, thought and effort to the work at 
hand. 

If the old woodbox of responsibility is getting 
low, take stock of the benefits and hustle out for a 
load. It may be a hard winter. 


i 
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This Newburgh, N. Y., Firm 
Sells Radio Equipment to 
More Than 100 Farmers 


By W. T. WHITEHEAD 








out the country are beginning 


oe eaten dealers through- 
to realize that a large part of 


the radio business is rightfully 
theirs. Incidentally they realize, too, 
that in order to get it they have to 
reach out after it. 

One of the first hardware dealers 
in the Hudson River Valley to reach 
out for what he considered a part of 
his legitimate trade was Robert C. 
Johnston of the W. Charles Johnston 
Co., farm hardware house of New- 
burgh, N. Y. Last spring the New- 
burgh Daily News established the 
WCAB broadcasting station, from 
which concerts are sent out three 
times a day with now and then a lec- 
ture on some particular branch of 
farming by a recognized authority. 
At the time the News established its 
broadcasting station, there were ap- 
proximately seventy-five receiving 
instruments on as many farms in 
Orange County, in which Newburgh 
is located. Today there are more 
than 575, and the number is steadily 
increasing. 


Rural Radio 


While on one of his spring sales 
trips through the farming district 


outside of Newburgh, Mr. Johnston 
was impressed with the possibilities 
for selling radio equipment in that 
section. He noticed several antenne 
being put up and equipped with their 
receiving wires by young farmers of 
the locality. Inquiry brought forth 
the information that they had pur- 
chased their receiving instruments 
at some establishment that had re- 
cently come into being, but that they 
had had to purchase the wire from 
some hardware dealer. 

“Why isn’t it possible to get the 
entire equipment in one place?” 
asked Mr. Johnston. “Oh, the radio 
man said it required too much space 
and bother to handle the wire. He 
said we could easily get it at any 
hardware store,” explained one of 
the young farmers. “I  shouldn’t 
consider that it required too much 
space or was too much bother to han- 
dle wireless receiving sets, if I 
thought that they would sell,” said 
Mr. Johnston. ‘Why don’t you?” 
asked the young farmer. “That’s 
what I am wondering. Why don’t I? 
I guess I have been a bit too busy 
and near-sighted with the old things 
in our line to notice this new thing 
that has projected itself in our direc- 


tion. I think I will, in fact, I know 
I will.” 

As Mr. Johnston went his way tak- 
ing orders for farm hardware for 
the summer of 1922, he talked radio 
to twenty-two farmers and received 
orders from fifteen to send along cat- 
alogs outlining the outfit he was go- 
ing to handle. At that time he had 
no idea what the name of the wire- 
less outfit he was going to handle 
was, nor even what the approximate 
cost was going to be. Nevertheless 
he took the fifteen tentative orders. 


A Sample of Quick Action 


When he returned from his trip 
he spent several hours backtracking, 
looking for an advertisement he had 
a faint recollection of having seen in 
a hardware manufacturer’s catalog. 
He found it, wrote in, received an 
immediate reply, and in five days had 
secured the exclusive agency for this 
particular wireless outfit. In just 
seven days the fifteen farmers to 
whom he had promised catalogs had 
them in their possession. Thirteen 
of them bought equipment on Mr. 
Johnston’s next trip. The remaining 
two fell in line shortly afterward. 
Incidentally 105 others have followed 
in their footsteps. 

Mr. Johnston is of the opinion that 
the radio business, so far as he is 
concerned, is only just about begin- 
ning. In speaking with the writer 
he recently said: “You probably 
know that the summer is the farm- 
er’s busy season. He hasn’t any more 
time than he needs to devote to hob- 
bies and amusements. After Oct. J 
Mr. Farmer is not busy, save with 
his winter wood gathering, and it is 
comparatively easy to get his ear on 
matters such as radio. You can point 
to an antenna a mile or so away, and 
explain to him the entertainment the 
inmates of the house on that farm 
can pick up from miles away. It is 
always better to try to sell the 
farmer something he can get along 
without, after he has seen how he 
has sold his summer crops than it is 
when they are still in the ground.” 
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Looking After the Charge Accounts 


Some Methods Worth Adopting in Handling 
the Outstanding Account Problem 


middle, if he has added an e 

to the familiar name of Brown, 
or substituted y for an 7 and tacked 
on an e to the good, old-fashioned 
surname of Smith—humor him— 
spell his name as he spells it, write 
his initials as he writes them, if you 
want to hold his business.” 

Years ago, in the early nineties, a 
shrewd little man by the name of 
Neff kept a clothing store in a small 
city just outside of Buffalo. He 
knew how to advertise several dec- 
ades before publicity became a fine 
art; he was a master twenty years 
ahead of his day. Easily the most 
conspicuous merchant in that little 
city, one scarcely spoke the name of 
the town without referring to his 
unique advertising. 

Seated beside his big base burner 
one day, expressing himself in lan- 
guage more forceful than polite, he 
berated the tendency of retailers to 
be slipshod and careless regarding 
names, initials and addresses. To the 
preachment quoted above he added, 
“My initials are J. H., and nothing 
riles me more than to receive a cir- 
cular, a letter or invoice addressed 
J. Neff or Mr. Neff. Do not circu- 
larize a family or render an invoice 
until you have all the details cor- 
rectly.” 


“Ta a man parts his name in the 


Accuracy Essential 


The little merchant was right; in 
dealing with customers, especially 
good charge accounts, accuracy is 
absolutely essential. A monthly bill 
rendered in an almost illegible hand 
improperly addressed, is a mighty 
poor advertisement for any hardware 
store. 

In Neff’s day there was some ex- 
cuse—telephone directories were not 
hanging conveniently on the hook, 
and those we had did not contain the 
names and addresses of 90 per cent 
of our charge customers, both town 
and country. There is no reason to- 
day for absence of initials, street or 
R. F. D. number, or improper spell- 
ing. 

Big store and little, urban or sub- 
urban, the charge account bill ren- 
dered monthly has become an im- 
portant feature of American retail 


By E. B. BEEBE 


business. An established clientele of 
charge customers is a desirable asset 
to any retailer—take care of them. 
The cash customer is always welcome, 
but not infrequently is only an occa- 
sional buyer. The charge order comes 
by mail or over the phone from your 
stand-by, year-in and year-out cus- 
tomer. 
Charge Accounts 


Customers’ charge accounts are 
kept in a ledger, card or other visible 
system by themselves, segregated 
from the general and expense items. 

At the close of each month, when 
all charge items are assembled, they 
are posted to each individual account 
and the total for the month ascer- 
tained. This total is carried into our 
general ledger, debiting Accounts 
Receivable, crediting Income Ac- 
count Charge Sales—for example: 


Total Charge Sales for the 
month are $3,200.16; we debit 
Accounts Receivable $3,200.16; 
credit Charge Sales $3,200.16. 


If a cost record of sales has been 
kept, we credit Inventory and debit 
Cost of Goods Sold—all entries for 
the month being made. 


‘Finding the Profit 


The invoices are in the mail—they 
should be mailed promptly to insure 
early payment, and typewritten if 
possible. Our books are in balance. 
How much have we made? It is 
simple: 

Cash sales $1,892.25 

Charge sales ......... 3,200.16 

Cash discounts ....... 24.22 


$5,116.63 
1,022.50 
3,435.15 


All expenses 
Cost of goods sold..... 


$4,457.65 


Deduct federal taxes, 
based on last year’s 


$628.77 
A corporation would set up the 
regular 12% per cent federal tax, 
while an individual who had paid fed- 
eral taxes the previous year would 


set up each month 1/12th of last 
year’s total tax, the amount so set 
up to be adjusted when closing the 
books at the end of the year. If a 
departmental profit figure is desired, 
Cost of Merchandise and Sales can 
be debited and credited to the proper 
departments and the expense pro- 
rated. 

Most merchants object to keeping 
a record of the cost of merchandise 
sold, because of the detail. They 
prefer to wait until an annual or 
semi-annual inventory is taken, and 
then find out where they are at. It is 
not good management to wait twelve 
or six months to know the condition 
of your business. A profit and loss 
sheet ought to be made up every 
month, and the general tendency of 
the store indicated. If the profits are 
shrinking, leaks can be stopped right 
now that would run into money if 
allowed to continue. 

If sales are segregated it would 
not be difficult to closely approximate 
the cost of goods sold. We will say 
that certain lines are marked up 100 
per cent—others 50 per cent—and 
again some 331/3 per cent. With 
these totals in hand, our cost figures 
can be easily and closely estimated. 
The final adjustment will be left to 
the annual,inventory. 

The last feature of our monthly 
report should be the relation of ex- 
pense to income, and an analysis of 
the former. 

In the statement shown above, Ex- 
pense is 20.58 per cent, Cost of 
Goods Sold 67.14 per cent, while 
Profit is 12.28 per cent. We have 
marked our merchandise up 50 per 
cent; it has cost 20 cents on every 
dollar to sell it and 1214 cents was 
left out of every dollar in Sales as 
Profit. 


Analyzing Expenses 


We will analyze our expenses by 
dividing each item by the total 
amount of income. Any boy or girl 
in grammar school can figure per- 
centage. Here is the result: 


Per Cent 
0.2 $102.33 
127.81 


434.90 


Delivery 
Selling salaries. 0.85 





40 


Per Cent 

Office salaries.. 0.2 
Advertising ... 0.05 
Insurance 
Depreciation and 

repairs 
Interest 
Local taxes..... 
Miscellaneous .. 
Bad debts...... 
Federal taxes... 


$102.00 
25.00 
26.20 


0.05 
0.15 
0.05 
0.058 


20.58 $1,052.75 


Run this picture in twelve reels 
for a few months and you will have a 
budget plan that would make “Hell 
and Maria Dawes” pale green with 
envy. With these percentage figures 
before you, the regulation of expense 
to income becomes an easy task. All 
guess work is eliminated—the eco- 
nomic points of your business are de- 
termined. You must do a certain 
volume annually to make a reasonable 
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profit. Expenses, consequently, must 
not run above a set percentage fig- 
ure. The actual expense may vary to 
meet the exigencies of increased or 
decreased volume of business, but the 
percentage figures should not in- 
crease but rather decrease with 
bigger business. 

This analysis is your chart, your 
barometer that shows when _ to 
shorten sail in rough weather, or to 
let out more canvas and scud before 
the brisk and favorable winds. You 
always know where you are at. 

The figures shown above are not 
offered as average expense percent- 
ages but as a mathematical proposi- 
tion only. 

We set up 1% per cent of four 
charge sales as a reserve for Bad 
Debts. 

In spite of vigilant credit and col- 
lection methods, there is bound to be 
some loss on our ledger accounts, and 
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these should be anticipated and pro- 
vided for monthly. 

Collection of customers’ accounts is 
more than a routine mater—it is a 
fine art. 

To properly handle this important 
phase of retail business one should 
have a complete knowledge of the 
debtor’s financial standing and 
methods of payments. 

Avoid drastic methods, if possible, 
often a telephone conversation or 
friendly call will straighten out a 
tangled account. Keep your cus- 
tomers’ good will—remember they 
have friends. 

The prompt rendering of a bill the 
first of each month, followed by a 
statement of unpaid items the first 
of the following month, all done in 
a business-like way, has a moral ef- 
fect on the customer, increases his 
respect for your store and tends to 
hasten earlier payments. 





Coming H 


PM 


West VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indian- 
apolis, Jan, 30, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. G F. 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, The Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
W. A. Clark, secretary-treasurer, 209% 
West Main Street, Oklahoma City. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DBALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Boise, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

VirRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Headquarters, Rome Hotel, 
Exhibition at Auditorium. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, Little Building, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand Rap- 
ids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1928. Karl S. Judson, 
exhibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids; A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PaciFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND ImM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spo- 
kane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCTA- 
TION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1923. George W. Kornley, manager of ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARB ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Feb, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 
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OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1923. Exhibition in the new Municipal 
Hall. James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Feb, 13, 14, 15, 1923. L. D. 
Nish, secretary-treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A. R. Sale, secre- 
tary, Mason City. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash, 

Nortu Dakota Reram Harpware Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Forks, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1923. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 1928. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis. 

New YorK STATE ReETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Powers Hotel, Sessions and Ex- 
positions at Exposition Park. JohneB. 
Foley, secretary, City Bank Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
21, 22, 28, 1928. George A. Fiel, secretary, 


10 High Street, Boston. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Fullerton, Feb. 
27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 

CoNNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Bristol, Feb. 15, 16,1923. H.S. 
Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New 
York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 
27, 1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. 
John Donnan _secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, 8, C., May 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, May, 1923. Marion Hotel 
Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 815- 
816 Southern Trust Building, Little Rock. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND Heavy Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
Building, 34th Street and Broadway, New 
York. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
Argos, Ind. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COV- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND ImM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


“The Dignity of Work” 


N another page in this issue is the report of 

a speech delivered by a retired city magis- 
trate, who exhorted his hearers to educate their 
children to believe in the dignity and utility of 
work. After expressing regret over the fact that 
our present system tends to the over-develop- 
ment of what he terms “white-collared good-for- 
nothings,” he ventures the opinion that by edu- 
cating children to believe in the dignity of work 
it will be possible, perhaps, to solve our national 
labor problem within the period of one or two 
generations, 

This is at least a broad subject for specula- 
tion. Without wishing to place ourself in the 
position of attempting to criticise a trained legal 
mind, we are nevertheless inclined to believe 
that the term “dignity of work” is an expression 
that is frequently and carelessly used, and one 
that is susceptible to loose interpretation. 

Work, as a practical fact or as an abstract 
theory, has little dignity in itself. The worker 
by the character of his effort may invest it with 
a certain personal dignity. But the dignity and 
the utility so frequently attributed to work is 
actually respect for achievement. . 

We often praise with eloquence the great work 
of Franklin or Lincoln or the American “dough- 
boy.” But is not our homage to the achievement 
itself, rather than to the work? 

Of course, nearly everybody in America today 
sincerely wishes to avoid, with the exception of 
sports, anything in the nature of hard and 
fatiguing physical labor. The reasons for this 
do not seem to have been mentioned by the 
speaker in his address. Perhaps they were too 
obvious. 

But even at the risk of repeating an apparent 
fact, we believe he would have treated his subject 
more judicially had he stated that one of the 
most conspicuous reasons for young America’s 
dislike for physical labor is that it is not par- 
ticularly remunerative. 

The young American laborer today, to say 
nothing of the white-collared man whom the 
speaker referred to so severely, finds it extremely 


difficult to persuade the young lady of his choice 
that he can support bota her and himself, with 
some degree of security and comfort, upon the 
wages that are the present compensation for the 
“dignity of labor.” 

The young American today soon learns that 
honor, wealth and fame can only be secured on 
the equally hazardous, but more comfortable, 
fields where shrewdness and specialized intelli- 
gence are the principal assets. 

Perhaps some of the men who expound and 
applaud the sentiment that “the affairs of the 
world should be in the hands of men of affairs” 
will find time to reorganize a business system 
that has produced a condition both pitiful and 
serious. 


*” * ok 


Foresight is the reflector on the lamp of 
experience. 


*% *% % 


Tax Exempt Securities 


FFICIALS of the Treasury Department have 
recently issued warnings to the country, 
and particularly to business men, that capital is 
being diverted from business to tax exempt State 
and municipal bonds. 

The number of large incomes subject to the 
Federal income tax has shrunk. In 1917 there 
were 1015 taxable incomes of $300,000 and more. 
In 1919 there were only 679. The present system 
of taxation does not encourage industrial invest- 
ments. Money is being invested in tax exempt 
securities to such an extent that business enter- 
prises will inevitably suffer. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has directed 
the attention of Congress to this condition and 
urged legislative action. As business men and 
citizens, you should urge your representatives 
at Washington to give this matter early and 
careful deliberation. This is a matter that affects 
you as vitally as anything before the public 
today. 
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Necessity—the 
Mother of 




















fixtures have always seemed to 

me to be related. They are in 
the “Do all you can, where you are, 
with what you have” class. 

Necessity back of a pick and shovel 
frequently throws dirt more intelli- 
gently than an inherited bank roll 
back of a steam shovel. 

Self-made men seldom base their 
actions upon precedent. Their big- 
gest battles have been fought out 
alone in the face of odds. Most of 
them have re-fought old fights in 
problems which other men have faced 
before, but they never happened to 
hear of the other fellows, so they go 
in with the best they’ve got and fre- 
quently come through, battle-scarred 
but successful. That’s one reason 
why you find these men occupying 
important positions today. 


i anmenti men and home-made 


There’s Courage in a Hand-Made 
Fixture 


Most self-made men can be coaxed 
into telling you of their failures—of 
the things they tried that failed to 
function. The majority of success- 
ful men have been down for the count 
of nine. That they come back and 
win out is the measure of their cour- 
age. And with such men I associate 
home-made fixtures. They are gen- 
erally found on the firing line of 
development —frontiersmen, so to 
speak—clearing the first acre in a 
wilderness of opposition. Most home- 
made fixtures are built because the 
owner doesn’t feel that he can spare 
the money to buy a ready made fix- 
ture or because there is no fixture on 
the market which is suitable to his 
requirements. Many of the best sell- 
ing store fixtures manufactured to- 


day had their birth in small town 
hardware stores. 


The Sentimental Attachment 


And it beats the dickens how some 
of these old fixtures stick when the 
store is modernized. The boss won’t 
give up his old axe rack—those old 
nail bins stick—the fishing tackle 








Sliding display board used by the 
Chandler & Farquhar Co. 


rack or the gun case stay because 
they have been regular producers. 
Sometimes their punch is gone but 


Home-Made 


Inventions 


By Roy F. Soule 


the self-made man is sentimental in 
his business and he won’t go back on 
cld friends. He isn’t the sort of chap 
who sells his twenty-year-old horse 
to a foreigner who actually works 
him to death. He won’t chloroform 
his joint-stiffened old dog—no, sir! 
—that kind of a man puts his old 
horse to pasture and gives the old 
dog the measure of affection he needs 
and deserves. And he clings to the 
choicest of his old home-made fix- 
tures. The hardware stores of 
America are full of such men and of 
fixture reminders that have marked 
their progress. 


Chandler’s Sliding Display Board 


I dropped into Chandler & Farqu- 
har’s in Boston a few days ago, just 
in time to see a time-honored old fix- 
ture lending able assistance to a 
young clerk. That fixture was made 
just about the time the clerk was 
learning to creep, but its oak and 
brass construction seems to have 
strengthened in service. It was a 
flat oak board with cross pieces re- 





Top, side and end 


views of sliding 
display board show- 
ing method of con- 





struction and oper- 








ation 
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Henry M. Saunders’ screw case. 
slide. 


inforcing the ends from which pro- 
truded slightly bent brass plates 
which guided it truly as it was slid 
along the top of the show case. 

The round oak edges of the case 
acted as runners or rails for this old 
fixture to run on. The object? Well, 
in that case were a lot of chucks— 
wrenches—hammers and other pieces 
of heavy metal merchandise. Show- 
ing them on top of the case would 
rapidly scratch the glass and further 
endanger it to breakage. This old 
“slideboard” fixture can be instantly 
slipped to that part of the case where 
the customer is standing and the 
heavy goods placed where he can han- 
dle them to his heart’s desire with- 
out danger to an expensive case. 
There is about 25 cents worth of 
material in this fixture. It is being 
moved to the new Chandler & Far- 
quhar store. 


Henry M. Saunders’ Screw Case 


Then I heard that Henry M. Saun- 
ders over on Elliot Street, Boston, 
was going to put a new front in his 
store and I went over to find this suc- 
cessful merchant planning improve- 
ments. 

Just outside his office I saw one of 
the best screw cases in the world— 
born of necessity in the year 1890— 
it is still hitting on every cylinder. 

This case is placed on a base which 
stands counter high. It is 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 7 x 4 in. deep. This great 
flat box is partitioned into seventy- 
two compartments or boxes. On the 
upper edge of each cross-wise parti- 
tion a % in. brass strip has been se- 
curely screwed to place with its edges 
projecting about %4 in. over the top 
of each partition. 

The front row of covers are hinged, 
but all the other covers slide open 
and are held in place by the over- 
lapping brass strip. This makes the 
front cover the key to all other boxes. 
Open the one in which the 1 x 11 


The front row of covers are hinged—the others 
Only one box in each row may be oven at one time 


F.H.B. screws are placed and the 
mere swinging of its hinge opens all 


them so that the covers may be slid 
te open any one. This method has 
certainly solved the problem of mix- 
ing sizes in the same drawers for 
only one box in a row may be opened 
at the same time and it must be 
closed before the hinged signal cover 
at the front can be closed to mark a 
completed task. 


It’s a Counter, Too 


In this case is kept the open stock 
of popular sized screws and of screw 
eyes. When waiting on a customer 
the closed boxes make a smooth 
counter of excellent appearance. In 
the Saunders store the permanent 
stand on which this case rests is used 
to carry the unbroken stock of the 
cpened stock so conveniently carried 
above. 

Screws and screw eyes are such 
active stock that few dealers try to 
handle them from the pasteboard 
Loxes in which they are shipped. All 
sorts of space economizing screw 
cases have been devised to neatly 
solve this problem. Some of them 


-save a lot of space—others invite an 


accumulation of rubbish. This case 
serves two purposes well. It is roomy 
—accommodates more screws than 
the average case—all sizes are plain- 
ly marked and the numbers all visible 
at the same time. 

Then this case acts as a counter— 
as convenient and serviceable a coun- 
ter as there is in the Saunders store. 

There are hundreds of hardware 
stores where the screw and screw eye 
stock occupies a ragged appearing 
section of shelving. The boxes are 
in such frequent use that they are 
seldom arranged in the pleasing reg- 
ular order the boss would like to see. 

Right now while the quiet month 
ef February gives time for the job 
make a Henry M. Saunders screw 
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case. Include a place for your stove 
bolts. 


Cracked Ice for Merchandising Morn- 
ing Afters 


Then go over your stock and size 
up those items which in their busy 
season make your store look like the 
broken spirit of a spendthrift—those 
creators of merchandising morning 
afters which sometimes make sober, 
sedate stores look like the carousing 
places of the irresponsible. You know 
what they are. In one hardware 
store poultry netting degrades the 
decorum—in another the rope stock 
rips order wide open—in still an- 
other wire cloth brings waste and 
wretched appearance. You have seen 
fishing rods in tangled heaps—wire 
goods in unsightly tarnished piles— 
express wagons in imitation of per- 
dition’s masterpiece, a confused park- 
ing place called a garage. Possibly you 
need new bolt bins—your need may 
be for a scythe rack or a proper place 
to hang and display your hammocks. 
This thing is endless—but if you 
need some of these neat conveniences 
just rest assured that you have lots 
cf company. The only difference be- 
tween a thrifty, thorough merchant 
and a man to whom the name mer- 
chant is a misnomer is that the mer- 
chant will go through one season 
making all sorts of mistakes but he 
won’t repeat. Every season’s work 
shows him clearly the way to im- 
provement. The other type doesn’t 
seem to give a rap and suggestions 
for store improvement can’t seem to 
work their way through his accumu- 
lation of ear wax to register. 


Strike While the Weather is Cold 


And this is the time to put last 
season’s fixture resolves to work. A 
hammer, a saw, a square and an 





Cross section showing how covers are 
constructed to slide 
which overlap at the 


below cross strips 
top 


auger supplemented by a few nails 
and screws and a handy clerk can be 
made to take a lot of kinks out of the 
problems which at times last year 
made the old store look punk. 

We seldom have time when busi- 
ness is rushing to make permanent 
fixture improvements. This is the 
time. Your store is the place. 
There’s a heap of fun putting your 
own ideas to work in home-made fix- 
tures. 
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a Metropolitan Hardware Store 


: ARDWARE merchants in the 
smaller towns can pick up 
some good sales hints from 

the methods employed by some of 

the large stores in the big cities. 

Take the firm of Lewis & Conger, 

New York City, as an example. This 

concern distributes household hard- 

ware on a large scale and does busi- 
ness in its own nine-story building 
on Sixth Avenue at West Forty-fifth 

Street. Its stock contains the most 

varied line of household hardware 

and kindred lines imaginable, and its 
customers have been educated to rea- 
lize that only high grade merchan- 
dise will be handled by the firm. 
One of the principles of the com- 
pany is to keep stocks modern in 
every way. Each up-to-date article 
that is placed on the market is given 

immediate consideration. If it is a 

high quality item that would prove 

useful to customers Lewis & Conger 
will quickly place the line in stock. 


Featuring a Single Line 


The advertising of this concern 
should be of great interest to retail 
merchants. The theory used is that 
of consistent sales appeal specifically 
directed at a single line. This ap- 
plies not only to newspaper adver- 
tisements but also to sales booklets 
and window displays. With five sec- 


tions of windows, two of them facing 
Sixth Avenue and the other three 
on Forty-fifth Street the company 
has a splendid opportunity to make 
concentrated displays. 

The picture shown on this page 
was taken recently at this store and 
carries a pertinent appeal on kitchen 
cleanliness. The white top table and 
the various scrubbing outfits give an 
atmosphere that suggests the kitchen. 
The main thought in the display, 
however, is seen to be the line of 
sanitary, white-enameled refuse con- 
tainers of a new and improved de- 
sign. This particular type of can is 
operated with the foot, leaving both 
hands free. 

At each end a stand minus the con- 
tainer is shown. This gives the pros- 


pect an idea of the simple mechanism 
of the device, and also suggests the 
ease with which the entite outfit may 
be cleaned. On each side of the 
table you will find assembled outfits 
with a shoe on each foot pedal sug- 
gesting the can in actual use. This 
window gives a concrete example of 
the kind of window displays that 
Lewis & Conger offer. The display 
features a specialty and demon- 
strates fully the use of the article 
shown. Such a display is valuable 
because it actually tells the story 
that results in sales. 


The company carries out the same 
idea in its newspaper advertising, 
often devoting the entire space on 
one item, its appearance, utility and 
durability. What more could any 
prospect need than intelligent copy 
covering these three points? 

“Modern Home Equipment” is the 
name of a neat little thirty-two page 
booklet distributed by Lewis & Con- 
ger to many customers and prospects. 
The booklet contains a short but ef- 
fective introduction accompanied by 
a pen and ink sketch depicting the 
home fireside of the patron. This is 
followed by comprehensive lists of 
household items priced and _illus- 
trated. The booklet has been well 
distributed and has proved a good 
sales stimulator. 


Covering Adjacent Territory 


It is the belief of this firm that 
the field of a retail store is not nec- 
essarily limited to its own immediate 
vicinity and that the retail dealer 
can easily cover considerable adja- 
cent territory, providing his goods 
and his service are in every way sat- 
isfactory. Many dealers have fol- 
lowed this practice in selling various 
hardware necessities to the farmers. 
The same thing could be done with 
respect to home owners in neighbor- 
ing villages. 








The Spring Buying Number 


The next issue of Hardware Age, that of February Ist, will be the Annual Spring Buying 


Number. 


Merchandising articles upon spring merchandise of all kinds will be featured 


in this issue in addttion to which the customary departments and markets will also appear. 


The issue will be plentifully illustrated and will be well worth reading in every way. 
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Increasing Turnover and Profits by Means 


of Store Arrangement 


The J: J. Stangel Hardware Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
Completes New and Up-to-Date Store 


changes have been made in the 

interiors of hardware stores 
than ever before in the history of the 
trade, and it would take some very 
exhaustive figures to prove that this 
is not the case. Methods of doing 
business have changed and have been 
largely responsible for changed sys- 
tems of interior arrangement. 

Hard competition has stimulated 
the desire on the part of hardware 
dealers to change the interiors of 
their stores. Progress has made it 
necessary for firms to expand and to 
be able to meet the requirements of 
their trade in the most satisfactory 
way possible. In meeting these re- 
quirements it is necessary to put the 
store on a plane that will reduce the 
efforts of competitors to a minimum 
and will allow the merchant to oper- 
ate on a sound and economic mer- 
chandising basis. 

Ordinarily the first thought of a 
merchant is that the expense of re- 
arrangement is prohibitive and that 
his store has been reasonably suc- 
cessful without improvements along 
this line. Such thoughts are only 
natural, but it takes deeper thinking 
for a merchant to convince himself 
that people are bound to trade in the 
best looking stores, where the service 
is prompt and where one may see and 
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select the desired articles in the 
easiest possible way. The increase 
in new store arrangements points 
definitely to the fact that hardware 
merchants have given this matter the 
necessary serious thought, and, while 
they dislike to spend the money, they 
will all admit that the change almost 
always works wonders in their busi- 
ness. 


A Well-Arranged Store 


The J. J. Stangel Hardware Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., has recently com- 
pleted its new store. The firm has 
installed Warren fixtures from the 
front door to the back. This is an 
old established firm, and when it 
moved into the new building it was 
decided to give the community as fine 
a hardware store as could be made. 

The floor plan is full of splendid 
ideas for any merchant who is con- 
sidering the rearrangement of his 
stock or some new fixtures. “The in- 
side width of the store is 35 ft. and 
the building is 100 ft. long. Two 
modern show windows, one of them 
L shaped, give ample opportunity for 
displaying merchandise to the public 
in the most efficient possible manner. 

As one enters the door he obtains 
a complete view of the entire store. 
Nothing is crowded together, but a 
feeling of “plenty of room” is con- 
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veyed to the customer. The two side 
walls are equipped with cases that 
reach to the ceiling and the center ar- 
rangement of stock shelving and 
show cases is on the horseshoe plan. 
Generally speaking, the right side of 
the store is devoted to household 
equipment and the left to tools, build- 
ers’ hardware and general shelf 
goods. 

The front cases in the center of the 
store contain the cutlery, flatware 
and novelties. The side cases of the 
horseshoe: on the household side con- 
tain electrical equipment, cooking ap- 
pliances, etc. The stock shelving in 
the center of the store carries out 
the idea further by being made with 
sliding glass doors. Nickel and 
aluminum ware is shown in these 
cases to great advantage. There are 
four of these big, double cases on 
the household side and one large 
show case in front of them. On the 
other side of the aisle there are more 
of these glass-enclosed wall cases con- 
taining household merchandise. The 
shelving under the ledge of these wall 
cases is equipped with glass sliding 
doors. A roll of wrapping paper is 
placed in a recess of one of the wall 
cases and is situated just where it is 
handiest when needed. 

In the aisle are to be found two 
double-decked display tables for 
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Floor plan of the new store of the J. J. Stangel Hardware Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
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This illustration shows 
the left side of the 
central display cases. 
The case in the fore- 
ground contains flat- 
ware while those to 
the left contain miscel- 
laneous items. Guns, 
ammunition and acces- 
sories fill the cases in 
the center 








various household utensils. The bot- 
tom part of each table is built with 
two shelves and these with the top 
and the shelf in the center furnish 
four surfaces on which to display 
merchandise. This arrangement of 
wall cases, display tables, show cases 
and other wall cases in the center of 
the store makes a very complete unit 
out of the household department. 


As one continues toward the rear 
of the store he passes a small counter 
on the left which gives the salesman 
behind the counters an opportunity 
of wrapping up goods, or if he is 
working in the aisle or at the side 
wall cases he has the wrapping paper 
mentioned above at his convenience. 
Just back of the household depart- 
ment one finds the paints and auto 








accessories. The paint brushes are 
sampled on panels with stock behind 
the doors and the paint itself is put 
up on the wall shelving. There is a 
display table in front of the stock 
which is used for making attractive 
displays or for demonstration pur- 
poses. Then there is the dry color 
counter just beyond the display 
counter. Across the aisle is found 


This picture of the left 
side of the store shows 
the way in which the 
firm’s tool stock is dis- 
played. The stock is 
sampled on panels with 
the surplus stock on 
the shelving above the 
panels. Note the re- 
cess in the wall for 
wrapping paper 
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Here we have the 
right side of the cen- 
tral display case. 
The large case at the 
left is given over to 
household and elec- 
trical utensils while the 
floor cases in front of 
them feature electrical 
appliances of all kinds. 
Flatware is in front 














the display case for automobile ac- 
cessories and electrical merchandise. 
Other accessories are found at the 
rear of the store. The stock is car- 
ried in the center shelving, which is 
made up of numbered drawers, giv- 
ing quick access to the merchandise 
when a customer’s sample has been 
selected for purchase. 

Hardware, such as stoves, wash- 


As shown in this illus- 
tration the right side 
of the store contains 
the nickel, enameled 


and aluminum ware. 


To the rear is seen 





the firm’s extensive 
paint department. 
Steel goods ure shown 


at the extreme rear 


ing machines, etc., which is not kept 
in cases, on shelves or in drawers, is 
displayed in the rear of the store. A 
private office and another office which 
is used by bookkeepers and the 
cashier, is also found at the rear of 
the store. 

At the left side of the store can be 
found the guns and sporting goods 
displayed in the center shelving. The 








gun case and the ammunition case 
are enclosed in ylass. The other 
cases have panel boards for display- 
ing the merchandise. The show 
cases in the center or on the left of 
the horseshoe carry out the displays 
of kindred stock behind them. 

The entire left wall of the store is 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A Quick Method of Show-Card Lettering 


PQRSTU 


IPPCOQPPR*CSSTTIWU 
(ppp caqrr ~cssttuu 


Free Hand 
Method Makes 
for Beauty 
and Rapidity 


The Third 
Lesson of the 
Single-Stroke 
Roman Alphabet 


PIY@SsUt em 


the uppermost thought in the 
minds of all those who handle a 
red sable, show-card brush. The 
majority of show-cards, which are 
used today and discarded tomorrow, 
might be classed as the “silent sales- 
men” of the retail store as well as 
the wholesaler and manufacturer. 
Aside from their great selling power 
they add the necessary finishing 
touch to window displays and lend a 
business-like appearance to the store 
interior. 
The elementary single strokes of 
the letters P Q RS T U are indeed 


ag ae in writing show-cards is 


TO munures” 


bo. 


It only took ten minutes to letter this card 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


simple as shown on the accompany- 
ing plate, and the art of properly 
connecting them into perfect letters 
is only a matter of acquiring the‘‘feel” 
of the brush. Anyone who can re- 
member his first attempts at learn- 
ing to operate an automobile will 
understand what is meant by getting 
the “feel” of your car. The passing 
from the awkward stage until one 
has control of the brush is only a 
matter of confidence and practice. 


A Quick Method 


Of all the different methods of lay- 
ing out show-cards none could bemore 
simple or more quickly done than the 
method of lay-out shown on the ac- 
companying cards. It is an original 
idea of the writer’s designedespecially 
for HARDWARE AGE readers. By this 
method attractive show-cards can be 
made without the aid of a yard stick, 
ruler or “T” square. If the beginner 
finds it difficult to form the sweeps 
and curves free-hand with a pencil, 
they may be made by cutting out 
curved strips of cardboard into sev- 
eral different designs and using them 
for ruling the space for the lettering. 
Yhere are several other advantages 
gained by adopting this method for 
quick work. If the lettering should 
lean a trifle to the right or left it 
will not be noticed. And last of all 
the beginner does not have to be so 
careful to make a line of letters all 
of the same height. 

In order to give the reader an idea 
of just what can be accomplished in 
2 short time by using this method 
the writer timed himself while letter- 
ing these cards. 


It took just ten minutes to com- 
pletely finish the “Hartford Tire 
card”; fifteen minutes for the “Cress 
Educator Boards and Games”; six- 
teen minutes for the “Radio card’ 
and twenty minutes for “Domes of 
Silence.” The actual time consumed 
in lettering and laying out these four 
show-cards was one hour and one 
minute. Such speed as this would be 
impossible by any method which 
would require ruling and measuring 
off each line of lettering. 

The beginner is advised to take a 
piece of smooth wrapping paper and 
practise these sweeps free-hand, al- 


” 
IG mores” 


Thirty-two letters in sixteen minutes 
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ways beginning the sweeps from left 
to right. When he has succeeded in 
drawing one of correct proportions 
cut it out and use it for a pattern. 


Care in Making Strokes 


When building a letter by the 
single-stroke method every individ- 
ual stroke of the brush should count 
as a finished element of that letter. 
Every time a stroke requires re- 
touching or re-tracing a great deal 
of valuable time is lost. 

Always select a brush which will 
make a stroke the exact thickness 








Fifteen minutes saw this card complete 


you desire. Do not try to make a 
small brush do large lettering by 





LIKE TOGET SOME OLD FASHIONED WE 
ANDIRONS FOR MY NEW HOUSE-THEY ANYTH 
MUST BE FEET HEAVY, SWAT INS STOCK 
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There are a good 
many strokes in 
this card, yet it 
was finished in 
twenty minutes 


spreading it out for the hairs are 
sure to part in the middle and make a 
split stroke. If the beginner will 
purchase just three different sized 
brushes, one each, Nos. 6, 12 and 14 
inch flat, he will be able to do the 
general run of show-card lettering 
without any noticeable degree of diffi- 
culty. 


Colored Cards 


At the present time there is a pro- 
nounced leaning toward the use of 
dark-colored cardboard. Such colors 
as light and dark brown, light and 
dark gray, buff, etc., are popular. 
The lettering itself should be done 
in warm colors in order to harmonize 
with the background of card. For 
instance, on a dark tan card the let- 
tering would look very well if done 
in light cream color. Ona gray card 
lettering looks best if done in white 
or very light blue. Black cardboard 
and white lettering is also very much 
in vogue. Dark-colored cards are 
more serviceable, economical and 
offer a complete change from white 
cardboard; this, however, is only sug- 
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gested where a change in color 
scheme is desired. For after all is 
said and done there is nothing better 
than the old reliable white card with 
black lettering. 


The Question of Colors 


The question of colors, their prepa- 
ration and use has ever been a per- 
plexing problem, even to some ex- 
perienced show-card writers. As a 
matter of fact, in these days there 
are sO many prepared colors on the 
market that it hardly pays to bother 
yourself with mixing your own. 

The writer suggests buying these 
colors in the small 2 oz. jars. The 
wide necks of these jars permit work- 
ing right from the bottle which should 
always be kept covered when not in 
use. The show-card colors which are 
used with entire satisfaction are: 
“Willer’s Moist Colors,” “Bissell’s 
Satin Finish Black,” “Devoe’s Show- 
Card Colors,” ‘“Carters’” and 
“David’s Letterine.’ Nearly every 
stationer or artists’ supply stores 
carry one or more of these well- 
known brands. 
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Flexible Tariff May Be Nullified by Starving Tariff 
Board—Trade Commission Renews Hostilities 
on Price Maintenance 


\ RE the high protection leaders 
in Congress trying to ham- 
string the United States Taritf 

Commission to prevent the operation 

of the flexible tariff provisions of the 

Fordney-McCumber tariff law? 

This interesting question is being 
asked in the Capitol corridors and will 
soon be echoing throughout the coun- 
try unless a satisfactory answer is 
speedily forthcoming. At this moment 
the available evidence points to an at- 
tempt to limit the activities of the 
Tariff Commission, by so curtailing its 
appropriation as to make it impossible 
for it to carry on the special investiga- 
tions upon which the practical opera- 
tion of the flexible tariff must be pre- 
dicated under the terms of the statute. 

It is an open secret in Washington 
that the flexible provisions of the new 
tariff law were adopted over the op- 
position of the “Chinese wall” pro- 
tectionists in both houses. Presidenv 
Harding and the more far-sighted ma- 
jority leaders of Senate and House 
were fully in accord on the proposition 
that a safety valve for the proposed 
new high tariff should be provided. 


Flexible Tariff Absolutely Necessary 


In writing into the new law protec- 
tive rates running up to a maximum 
of 200 or 300 per cent the conservative 
leaders felt that a method should be 
provided under which, if the facts 
should warrant, these extremely high 
rates could be reduced by the semi- 
automatic provisions of the flexible 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Jan. 22, 1923 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


tariff without making it necessary to 
reopen the whole subject by comprehen- 
sive legislation. It was also believed 
that it was the part of wisdom to 
permit the flexible tariff to operate up- 
ward as well as downward, in order to 
meet any emergency that might arise 
in which experience should demon- 
strate that a domestic industry re- 
quired a higher rate of protection. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
had hardly been signed by the Presi- 
dent when requests for changes began 
to pour in upon the Tariff Commission. 
The scope and character of these de- 
mands gave the officials of the commis- 
sion a very sound basis upon which to 
calculate the cost of enforcing the 
flexible provisions of the new law, and 
experienced administrative officers in 
all branches of the Government were 
amazed that the total appropriation 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
next should have been estimated by 
the commission at but $1,000,000. 
There are scores of commissions now 
operating under Congressional war- 
rants that are spending much greater 
sums upon less arduous and far less 
important tasks. 


Budget Bureau Slashes Appropriation 


Notwithstanding the modest esti- 
mate submitted by the commission, the 
budget bureau slashed the figure to 
$700,000, and this amount was accepted 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee in spite of the strenuous efforts 
made by the officials and friends of the 


Tariff Commission to secure an_ in- 
crease. Those familiar with the situ- 
ation hoped that an amendment would 
be adopted on the floor of the House 
restoring the amount originally esti- 
mated, but this hope was dashed when 
the bill was rushed through without 
any increase in the commission’s 
budget. 

The appropriation bill must now run 
the gantlet of the Senate where an 
effort will be made to add the desired 
$300,000 but it must be admitted that 
the officials of the commission are by 
no means sanguine of the result. The 
Finance Committee, which ordinarily 
would be relied upon to cooperate in the 
effort to raise the commission’s appro- 
priation, has been shot to pieces as the 
result of the recent elections, and its 
members, who will be retired to private 
life on March 4, will hardly feel like 
exerting themselves to assist the com- 
mission in carrying out its policies 
during the coming year. The death of 
Penrose and the retirement of Mc- 
Cumber, Calder and Frelinghuysen will 
make it necessary to completely re- 
organize this important committee be- 
fore it can again function efficiently. 


Enough for Two Investigations 


Of the $700,000 carried by the pend- 
ing bill for the use of the Tariff Com- 
mission at least one-half is required 
for executive expenses, leaving only 
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“Stop Raising White Collared Good-for-Nothings” 


Labor Problems Can Be Solved by Educating Children to Believe 
in the Dignity of Work, Judge Wahle Tells Diners at 
Metropolitan Hardware Banquet 


a raising a nation of white col- 
lared good-for-nothings and teach 
your children and your children’s chil- 
dren to believe in the dignity of work, 
and you will solve your labor problem 
in a generation,” Judge Charles G. F. 
Wahle, formerly chief magistrate of 
the City of New York, advised the 
800 diners at the ninth annual ban- 
quet of the Metropolitan Hardware As- 
sociation Jan. 17 at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. 

R. J. Atkinson, vice-president of both 
New York State Retail Hardware and 
the Metropolitan Hardware Associa- 
tions, presided as toastmaster in the 
absence of J. P. Landrine, president of 
the Metropolitan association, who was 
unable to attend because of illness. Be- 
fore introducing Judge Wahle as the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Atkinson 
asked that a silent toast be drunk to 
the memory of the late J. M. Kohlmeier, 
W. F. Rockwell and George F. Ogden, 
members of the banquet committee, 
who died during the past year. 

Judge Wahle in his address empha- 
sized the need of business men tak- 
ing a more active part in the political, 
civic and charitable affairs of the State 
and nation. Referring to the European 
situation, Judge Wahle declared that 
if it were possible to -“get the poli- 
ticians out and have twenty represen- 
tative business men sit around the coun- 
cil table to solve the economic problems 
in a businesslike way, it would not be 
necessary for the Shakespeare of the 
future to look for the Shylock of the 
twentieth century. 

“The affairs of the world should be 
settled by men of affairs,” . declared 
Judge Wahle. “One of the faults of 
modern business is that the great com- 
mercial organizations, in many _ in- 
stances, lose sight of the dignified and 
constructive position they should take 
in the affairs of the community and 
the State. 

“You men as hardware manufactur- 
ers and merchants should be proud of 
the merchandise you handle. The evo- 
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lutionary progress of the world is out- 
lined through history by an increasing 
development and use of metals, hard- 
ware, tools and implements. The iron 
and bronze ages are epochal periods 
in the world’s history. No calling is 
more honorable or useful than the pro- 
duction and distribution of hardware, 
and all that the word connotes, for the 
civilization of mankind, has been built 
by tools and implements, and it rests 
upon a foundation of steel and iron. 
Men have carried through the valley 
of time and across the mountains of 
ignorance and bigotry the very tools 
that you sell and use today, which are, 
as I say it solemnly, ancient things, 
worthy of reverence and profound re- 
spect, 


Not Money Grabbers 


“That is why I want to raise a voice 
against the slanderers of this nation 
who call us materialistic, money grab- 
bers. We are a hard working people 
as a nation, and it is because of that 
fact, and because of the money that 
is a manifestation of that fact, that 
we are able to build and support the 
hospitals, schools, libraries and chari- 
table organizations throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

“The fact that I take home a box 
of candy every Saturday night to my 
wife has never been mentioned by the 
newspapers, but if I should hit her over 
the head with an axe the whole world 
would see an account of it the next 
day in glaring headlines. You read of 
twenty burglaries a day in New York 
City, but do you ever stop to realize 
that there are 6,000,000 honest, law 
abiding citizens that you never hear 
about, because they live unspectacular 
and decent lives? The world is better 
than it was a hundred years ago. The 
trouble is that we only hear about the 
bad things. We nevér hear about such 
commonplace things as honesty, virtue 
and loyalty. They are not unusual. 

“There are all sorts of organizations 
in this country. As a matter of fact, 


we are disorganized by too much or- 
ganizing. There are too many bosses 
and governments within governments. 
There are too many easy jobs. 

“The message that I want to leave 
with you is this: Educate your chil- 
dren to believe in the value, the dignity 
and the honor of labor. We are edu- 
cating too many boys to become bad 
lawyers and unskilled doctors when we 
might make them into good plumbers 
or carpenters. There are too many 
people in the United States today who 
are afraid to do what they call menial 
labor. There was a time in this coun- 
try when it was an honor for an Ameri- 
can to do an honest day’s work with 
his hands, with an axe or behind the 
plow or in the mill. We must edu- 
cate our children to get back to the 
faith our fathers held in labor and 
hard work. 

“Stop raising a nation of white col- 
lared good-for-nothings and teach your 
children that the salvation of the coun- 
try depends on them and the work they 
do, and you will solve your immigra- 
tion and labor problems within the pe- 
riod of one or two generations. 

“All industry is crying for labor. 
Yet 86 per cent of the emigrants who 
left this country last year were labor- 
ers and skilled workers. The history 
of this country has been made by men 
who worked with their hands. Benja- 
min Franklin, whose birthday this is, 
was a printer; Lincoln was a rail- 
splitter, and practically all of our great 
men labored with their hands before 
they made history. A carpenter in 
Nazareth changed the destiny of the 
human race 1923 years ago. 

“The world belongs to the worker, 
to the business man, and I appeal to 
you as busingss men to take your proper 
places in the sphere of human activity 
so that you may influence the youth 
of the nation to uphold the dignity of 
hard and honest work.” 

Following Judge Wahle’s address, a 
special theatrical entertainment was 
staged. 


held at Hotel Commodore, New York City, Jan. 17 
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CURRENT NEWS 


HARDWARE STOCK LISTED 
ON CHICAGO EXCHANGE 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
Reorganize Common Stock 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.,| 
Chicago, Ill., wholesale distributors of | 
hardware, have reorganized the stock | 
of the company and listed it on the | 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 

J. J. Charles, president of the com- | 
pany, made the following statement 
recently to a HARDWARE AGE reporter | 
regarding the reorganization of stock. 

“In regard to our reorganization, 
this firm originally started in 1855 and | 
remained as a copartnership until 1881, | 
when a corporation was organized. The 
par value of the shares established at 
that time was $100 per share and that 
has remained so up to very recently. 

“The corporation has a surplus and 
undivided profit which gives the stock | 
such a large book value that the stock- | 
holders have now decided that it is for 
the best interest of all concerned to re- 
duce the par value of the shares to | 
$25 per share, and this has now been 
done. Four of the new shares have been | 
issued for each share of the old stock. | 
The total number of shares is 200,000. 

‘We have an unbroken dividend rec- | 
ord since the firm started, although, of 
course, there have been variations in | 
the amount of the money earned and 
the dividends paid in different years. 

“Our old by-laws provide that at the 
resignation of any stockholder or at | 
his death, his shares must be turned 
back to the corporation at the price 
established by the by-laws, and this 
stock was then resold by the corpora- | 
tion to other stockholders. Under our | 
reorganization, each stockholder will | 
control the stock he owns and can leave | 
it to his heirs at death if he so desires. | 

“We do not need any more money in | 
the business, but in order to make a 
stable and broader market for the stock, | 
we have decided to list it on the Chi- | 
cago Stock Exchange and hope to have | 
it regarded as an investment propo- | 
sition, as in all probability the amount | 
bought or sold will not be large. We 
have but one class of stock and there 
-- ~ preferred stock or bonds ahead 
ox: it,” 


American Cutlery Co. Appoints 
W. A. Cawley Sales Manager 


William A. Cawley recently became 
sales manager for the American Cut- 
lery Co., 764 Mather Street, Chicago. 
This firm has been established for fifty- 
two years, making a full line of cutlery 
and scales. 

Mr. Cawley was with the Westing- 
house Lamp Co., American Sanitary Co. 
of New York City and the Mitchell Mo- 
tor Co. He will organize the selling 
forces and have full charge of promo- 
tion work in his new position. The firm 





intends to increase production, it is said, 
and it will adopt more intensive selling 
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A new catalog containing 125 pages, | 
it is said, will be ready for distribution | 


within a few weeks. 


New South African Agency 
to Open in March 


George Parker Wood, P. O. Box 6086, 
Johannesburg, S. A., for the past eleven 
years sales manager for H. Parker 
Wood, South African representative for 
the P. & F. Corbin and the Corbin Cab- 
inet Lock Co., New York City, will 


George Parker Wood 


open his own agency in March and will 
handle American export accounts. He 
will also develop accounts in South 
Africa for American firms. 


W. O. Rutherford Heads 
Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 


W. O. Rutherford, vice-president of 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Rutherford, who has 
been a vice-president and director of 
the association for a number of years, 
succeeds E. H. Broadwell, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., who 
has served two years as president of 
the association. 


W. D. Wallace Elected Manager 
Camillus Cutlery Co. 


William D. Wallace, formerly assis- 
tant manager of the Camillus Cutlery 
Co., Camillus, N. Y., has been elected 
general manager of the company and 
a member of the board of directors, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the late Moritz Mayer. 





| ~— as well as increasing the sales | CUIJTLERY MAN HEADS NEW 
sta | 


CONSOLIDATION 


Rochester Stamping and Robeson 
Cutlery Companies to Operate 
Separately Under One Head 


George W. Robeson has been formally 
elected president of the new Robeson- 
Rochester Corp., which was formed 
recently as the result of a consolidation 
between the Robeson Cutlery Co. and 
the Rochester Stamping Co., both of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

There will be no change, it is said, in 
the management of either of these cor- 
porations. They will continue as here- 
tofore. 

The cutlery division, manufacturers 
of the Robeson “Shuredge” cutlery will 
be continued as a separate division or 
department in the business. 

The metalware division, comprising 
the activities of the Rochester Stamp- 
ing Co. will be continued as a separate 
organization, making ‘‘Royal-Rochester” 
metalware. 

J. Elmer Booth will be in active 
charge of the sales department work 
of the cutlery division and George H. 
Donovan, formerly manager of the New 
York sales department, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager for the 
metalware division, with headquarters 
at Rochester. 

The board of directors of the new 
corporation is composed of the follow- 
ing members: George W. Robeson, I. 
S. Robeson, Robert H. Robeson, Chas. 
W. Silcox, Louis S. Foulkes, A. H. S. 
Swan, Fred J. Cross, J. Elmer Booth, 
Frank H. Clark, F. K. Robeson, Albert 
F. Fisher, George H. Donovan. 

The officers are: George W. Robeson, 
president; Louis S. Foulkes, Fred J. 
Cross, A. H. S. Swan, J. Elmer Booth, 
Robert H. Robeson, vice-presidents; 
I. S. Robeson, treasurer; Chas. W. Sil- 
cox, ‘secretary; Frank H. Clark, assis- 
tant secretary. 


J. A. Boucher Sales Manager 
Gifford-Wood Co. 


Joseph A. Boucher, of the New York 
office of Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. 
Y., has been appointed general sales 
manager. Mr. Boucher, who has been 
connected with the company for fifteen 
years, will be located at the main office 
at Hudson. 


Twin Cities to Hold Market Week 


Minneapolis and St. Paul will hold 
another market week Feb. 5 to 10. In 
the past these special trading weeks 
have been very successful. The mer- 
chants of Minnesota have been urged to 
come to the Twin Cities for both profit 
and pleasure. Special railroad fares 
have beeen granted, and practically 
every wholesaler is preparing for 4 
large business during the week. 
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OF THE TRADE 


CHICAGO DEALERS WILL 
GET BLANKET PERMIT 
TO SELL HARDWARE 


Proposed City Ordinance Will Do 
Away with Overlapping 
License System 


The Chicago Retail Hardware Asso- | 
ciation has interested itself in a pro- | 
posed ordinance to furnish the hard- | 
ware stores with a sort of blanket per- 
mit to sell hardware. At the present | 
time it is necessary for a dealer to| 
carry a varied number of permits cov- | 
ering the different classes of merchan- | 
dise. This means it is part of the} 
police department’s duty to inspect} 
hardware stores to see if they have all 
the necessary permits. The new ordi- 
nance does away with police supervision 
and puts the matter under the control 
of a special inspector. 

The cost of the permit will be $10 per 
year or more, depending upon the num- 
ber of clerks engaged. This will per- 
mit the sale of almost all items without 
additional charges, and the average re- 
tail store will pay about $25 for this 
blanket permit which will enable it 
to sell guns and ammunition which now 
require a special permit costing $100. 

ariety stores and other lines of 
business carrying regular hardware 
items will also be taxed according to 
scale, depending on the lines carried, 
thereby putting all stores doing similar | 
business on the same permit basis. 


Re-elect Officers and Board 


At a stockholders’ meeting of the 
Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Co., 
4204 North Union Boulevard, St. Louis, | 
Mo., Jan. 16, the following ve mg 
were re- elected: Hudson E. Bridge, L. | 
H. Booch, Henry C. Hoener, John F. | 
Shepley, Louis Riecke, Laurence D. | 
Bridge and George Leighton Bridge. | 
The board elected the following officers: | 
Hudson FE. Bridge, president and treas- | 
urer; L. H. Booch, vice-president and | 
manager; Henry C. Hoener, vice-presi- 





Annual sales convention of 


dent; Louis H. Riecke, secretary; 
George Leighton Bridge, assistanc- 
secretary; A. F. Gammeter, assistant- 


treasurer; Laurence D. Bridge, assis- | 


tant-treasurer. 


“Chan Far” Associates Elect Officers 


The Chandler & Farquhar Associates, 
employees of the Chandler & Farquhar 
Co., held their annual meeting and 
banquet Jan. 11 at the Boston Yacht 
Club, Boston, Mass. Wm. J. Dowsell, 
president of the Associates presided 
during the election of officers which re- 
sulted as follows: Samuel V. C. Holt, 


| president; George J. Kruska, vice-presi- | 


dent; Robert M. Jones, treasurer; Vera 
H. Cole, recording secretary; and Elmer 
G. Hohson, financial secretary. The 
executive committee for the ensuing 
i? will comprise the officers, Irving 

. Redfield and Frank J. Whidden. 

”* canola the election of officers a 
banquet was held, at which F. Alex- 
ander Chandler, president of the com- 
pany, presided as toastmaster. 


were made by Chas. S. Farquhar, Judge 
Arthur P. Stone, Miss Alice H. Grady 
and Walter A. Dow. 
Johnson Skate Co. 

Moves to New Factory 


The Alfred Johnson Skate Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of tubular ice 
skates, will move into their new fac- 
tory building in February. The new 


structure is claimed to be the largest | 
in the world devoted entirely to the | 
The build- | 
ing is four stories high and is 50 by 138 | 
ft. It is located on North Avenue and | 
| tion and business outlook were dis- 


making of tubular skates. 


Francisco Street, Chicago. 


J. K. Irvine Dead 
J. K. Irvine, treasurer, 


City, Iowa, died suddenly from heart 
failure Jan. 11. 


and credit manager of the company | 
since July, 1904. 


| of the “artisan bolt,” 


| James 


In ad- | 
dition to an.entertainment, addresses | 


Mr. Irvine was fifty- | 
three years old. He had been treasurer | 


John Whittaker & Co. Appoints 
New Representatives 
John Whittaker & Co., manufacturer 
1559-67 Church 
St., Detroit, Mich., has appointed the 
Graf Sales Co., 304 Williams Building, 


| San Francisco, Cal., sales representa- 


tive for the entire Western Coast. — L. 
W. Stewaer Sales Co., 327 Dixie Ter- 
minal, Cincinnati, has been appointed 
sales representative for the Middle 
Western States. 


Superior Steel Corp. Reorganized 


At a recent meeting of directors of 
the Superior Steel Corporation in its 
offices in the Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, E. W. Harrison resigned as 
president, and is reported to have se- 
vered all connection with the company. 
H. Hammond, who has been 
identified with the company for some 
years, was elected to succeed him. C. H. 
Forster, formerly vice-president of the 
company, was elected treasurer to suc- 
ceed C. D. Claney, resigned. H. F. 
Devens and Frank R. Frost, the sales 


| department, will have joint charge of 
| sales. 
at Carnegie, Pa., 


The mills of the company are 
near Pittsburgh. It 
is a large producer of hot and cold 
rolled strip steels. 


Salesmen See Promising Business 
Ahead 


Nearly 100 salesmen of the George 
Worthington Co., Cleveland, Ohio, at- 
tended the company’s annual sales-con- 
vention at the Hotel Cleveland recent- 
ly, where the present industrial situa- 


cussed. H. E. Hulburd, general sales 
manager of the company presided. 
In the opinion of the salesmen at the 


| convention prices are not likely to be 
Knapp &| 
Spencer Co., wholesale hardware, Sioux | 


materially reduced for some time, and 
the prospects for the current year are 
said to be promising. They believe 
that retailers should anticipate their 
requirements. 

Salesmen from all parts of the coun- 
try attended the meetings. 


George Worthington Co., recently held at Cleveland, Ohio 
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WASHING MACHINE BUSI-| 
NESS SHOWS STEADY 
INCREASE 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n Meets and | 


Elects Officers in 
Chicago 


The annual meeting of the American | 
Washing Machine Manufacturers was | 
held in Chicago, at the Sherman Hotel, | 
Jan. 17 and 18. 

The entire industry showed a gain | 
of 42% per cent in 1922 over 1921. The | 
retail value of the washing machines 
sold in 1922 totaled $60,729,000; 2.8 per | 
cent were hand machines, 1.2 per cent | 
were operated by water power, 3.4 per | 
cent were operated by gasoline or other | 
power and 92.6 per cent were electric | 
machines. | 

About 30 per cent of the machines | 
sold were distributed through hardware | 
channels, which means that over $20,- | 
000,000 was taken in by hardware stores | 
last year through the sale of washing 
machine; 52 per cent of all washing 
machines made are sold through jobbers | 
and of this number 33 per cent were | 
taken by hardware jobbers; 47% per 
cent of all the machines made were 
sold direct to the retailer and of that 


dealers. Only one-half of 1 per cent of 
all the machines made in 1922 went di- 
rect to the consumer. 

578,430 washing machines were sold 
in 1922. The electric machines num- 
bered 422,927; gasoline and other 
power, 20,593; water power, 29,186, and 
hand power, 105,724. 

E. B. Seitz was reelected executive 
secretary and headquarters will be con- 
tinued in Chicago. This starts Mr. 


| ment located at 15 State Street. 
| this transaction the capital stock of the 
| Capital Hardware Co. passes into the 
| control of E. H. Prouty, Mrs. 


| 


number 27 per cent went to hardware | 





Seitz’s fourth year with the associa- 
tion. The following officers were 
elected: 

President, L. E. Dietz, Boss Washing 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; first 
vice-president, W. A. Carson, Sunbeam 
Domestic Appliance Co., Evansville, 
Ind.; second vice-president, A. C. Hol- 
den, General Railway Signal Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; third vice-president, 
William Kelly, Springfield Brass Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; treasurer, W. H. 
Voss, Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., Davenport, 
Iowa. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the following members: Sam. T. 
White, White Lily Mfg. Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; J. C. Nelson, Syracuse Washing 
Machine Corp., Syracuse. N. Y.; E. H. 
Maytag. Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa; 
F. H. Bergman, One Minute Mfg. Co., 
Newton, Iowa; S. H. Altofer, Altofer 
Bros. Co., Peoria, III. 





Van Voris to Alter Store 


| Southwest 


_ Irving Van Voris, Cobbleskill, N. Y. | 
is contemplating a number of changes | 
in the building which he now occupies. 
The alteration will probably involve ex- 
tensive interior changes and the erection | 
of a rear addition. 


Proutys Control 
Capital Hardware Co. 


F. A. Hayden, president of the Capi- | 
tal Hardware Co., Montpelier, Vt., has | 


| Shelton Tack Co., 
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disposed of his holdings in the com- 
pany and purchased its crockery “eg 
y 


E. H. 


Prouty and Fred H. Prouty, who have 
been stockholders since the company 
was incorporated Aug. 1, 1908. 


M. J. Casey, Brother of 
National President, Dead 


M. J. Casey, postmaster at Jordan, 


Minn., and brother of C. H. Casey, | 
president of thé National Retail Hard- | 
| ware Association, died at his home re- 


cently after a brief illness. 
was forty-four years old. 


Mr. Casey 








Did You Ever Stop to Think 


That habit can make or break you? 
That a single mistake is only a sign 
that you are human, and therefore 
liable to error? 
repeated mistakes 
carelessness and weakness? 

That it is not so much the act as 
the habit that undermines? 

That any habit which causes more 
trouble than it gives in permanent 
happiness is not worth having? 

That it is as easy to cultivate habits 
of honesty, loyalty, carefulness and 
thrift as it is to yield to habits of 
dishonesty, disloyalty, carelessness © 
and waste? 


denote 








Coldwell Lawn Motor Branch 
Opened in Chicago 


For the purpose of supplying cus- 
tomers in the Chicago district, east of 
the Mississippi, with late season re- 
quirements, the Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Co., Newburgh, N. Y., has established 
branch headquarters at 4139 West Kin- 
zie Street, Chicago, Ill., where a com- 
plete stock of mowers and replacement 
parts will be carried. The service sta- 
tion maintained at 3307 Cuyler Avenue 
has been discontinued. The company 
has also opened a branch office at 319 
Fifth Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


John R. Lightfoot Dies 


John R. Lightfoot, treasurer of The 
manufacturer of 
tacks, small nails, glazier points, etc., 
Shelton, Conn., died recently. 


The Star Expansion Bolt Co. is now 
located at 154 North Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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C. W. Clayton Honored by 


Associates 


Charles W. Clayton, secretary of the 
F. P. May Hardware Co., 469 C Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., was recently 
presented with a gold watch and a silver 
coffee and tea set on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his connection with the 
firm. The watch was presented by 
Arthur J. May, president and Leo C. 
May, vice-president of the company. 
The coffee and tea set was presented 
by the employees of the company. Mr. 
Clayton entered the employ of the com- 
pany as a bookkeeper and was elected 
secretary in 1914. 


Chicago Retailers Install 
New Officers 


The Retail Hardware Association of 
Chicago installed new officers at a din- 
ner dance given at the City Club on 
Jan. 10. William Tresselmann was 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee. 

The new officers are: Wilbur J. Con- 
nell, president; J. Claridge, vice-presi- 
dent; S. J. Koehler, secretary; William 
J. Siewert, treasurer; John Hora, finan- 
cial secretary. 

A gold watch chain and Masonic 
charm was presented to John C. Wal- 
lace, the retiring president. About 100 
were present. _ 


Cleveland Dealers Elect 
Association Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land Retail Hardware Association Jan. 
12, the following officers were elected: 
L. V. Pfleger, president; J. C. Eucker, 
vice-president; E. F. Saeltzer, treas- 
urer; J. G. Shierman, secretary. The 
new directors are A. J. Stackhouse, P. 
Sterry, E. J. Stanek, A. A. Waag. 

The association will hold a banquet 
at the Old Colony Club, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Feb. 9, at which time the new 
officers will be formally installed. 


To Broadcast Hardware 
Speeches at Boston 


The address of the Hon. John Bar- 
rett of Washington, D. C., at the ban- 
quet of the New England Hardware 
Dealers Association, to be held at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., will 
be broadcast by Radio Station WNAC 
at 7:50 Eastern Standard Time, Feb. 22. 
Mr. Barrett will be introduced to the 
radio public and guests as “counselor 
and advisor in international affairs, and 
former United States Ambassador and 
Director-General of the Pan-American 
Union.” The banquet is to be an old- 
fashioned Vermont dinner in honor to 
President W. W. True and the speaker 
of the evening, both Vermont men. 
Other features of the association’s an- 
nual hardware exhibition and conven- 
tion, which will continue for three days, 
Feb. 21 to 23, include a grand ball and 
a number of theater parties. An inter- 
esting business program has_ been 
drawn which will include numerous 
question box discussions. 
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MARKET REPORTS 


WEEKLY SUMMARY 


Active Spring Building Expected—Steel Mills Working 

85 Per Cent Capacity — Further Price Advances 
TD UILDING activity is expected to be one of the features of the 

spring and summer months, according to hardware manufac- 
turers, jobbers and contractors, who are advising their customers to 
anticipate requirements as early as possible, because supplies are 


said to be uncertain in many lines. 


The steel mills in the Pittsburgh district are said to be working 
at 85 per cent of capacity. Orders on the books of manufacturers 
and wholesalers in all parts of the country are continually growing. 
Shortages, rail embargoes, and adverse weather conditions are re- 
ported to be causing embarrassment to retailers. Demands for hard- 


ware staples exceed the supply. 


causing additional shortages. 


Heavy snow in New England is 


Among the price changes of importance reported within the week 


are the following: 


Rubber garden hose advanced from 1 cent to 114 cents per foot; 
shot advanced 10 cents in 25-lb. bag lots: steel joint fasteners ad- 
vanced 25 per cent; picture wire 20 per cent, and galvanized kerosene 
oil cans 10 per cent. Price advances are expected in the nail market. 


NEW YORK 


RICE changes are not very numerous 

this week. New quotations announced 
are chiefly advances. Jobbers express the 
opinion that there will be several revisions 
on complete price lists for the next two or three months. 
It is said that they will represent changes that are not 
very drastic and that they will be more in the nature of 
adjustments. Among the more important price changes 
announced by local jobbers are the following: 

Shot has been advanced 10 cents per 25-lb. bags. 

Rubber hose has been advanced from 1 to 12 cents per 
ft. on the various grades. 

R. E. Deitz, New York City, has issued 1923 prices on 
lanterns. The new list is said to show readjusted prices. 

Steel joint fasteners have advanced 25 per cent. 

Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass., has issued a 
revised dealers’ price list to apply to catalog No. 38. This 
list is said to show readjustments. 

S. L. Allen Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is reported to have 
announced that Flexible Flyer prices for the fall of 1923 
will, for the time being, be the same as the fall of 1922. 
No guarantee of these prices is to be given, it is said, due 


Price 
News 


to a recent advance of 20 per cent on lumber and also 15 
per cent on steel. 

Picture wire has advanced 20 per cent. 

Galvanized kerosene oil cans have advanced 10 per cent. 


HERE is a continued demand for varied 

items in odd quantities as retailers ad- 
just their stocks for the new year. Among 
the articles that are called for in this classi- 
fication are hand tools, shelf goods, cutlery and many 
staple lines. Current orders are for axes, hatchets, nails, 
furnace scoops, game traps, ice skates, and other winter 
goods. Dealers are placing orders for screen wire, fruit 
jar rubbers, rubber hose, lawn mowers, garden tools and 
other spring merchandise, to be delivered during March. 


Local 
Shortages 


C urrent 
Demand 


UCH winter goods as sleighs, snow 

shovels, ice skates, ice scrapers and fur- 
nace scoops are very harfd to procure. The 
first three items, it is said, cannot be ob- 
tained in New York except in very small lots. Reports 
indicate that the nail mills are already over sold on their 
normal production for the first quarter of this year. 


Ash Sifters—It is thought that the 
present pick-up demand for ash sifters 
will continue for another seven or 
eight weeks. Stocks are ample and 
prices unchanged. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ash sifters, revolving, galvanized, 


packed two to a crate, $2.17 to $2.29 
each. 


Axes and Hatchets.—There is a nor- 
mal demand for this line. Stocks are 
fair. 


Jobpers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $16 to hope per doz. net; 3% to 
4%-lb., $16.50 to $17 per doz. net; 5 to 
5%-lb., $18 per doz. net; 4% to 5%. 
Ib., $17.50 to $18 doz. net; 5%4-lb. 
solid, $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 


Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-Ib., $18.25 to $19.25 per doz. net; 
3% to 4%-lb., $18.75 to $19.25 per doz. 
net; 4 to 5-lb., $19.25 to $19.75 per doz. 
net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $18 to $18.50 per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.— The situation in 
this item is unchanged. Some sizes 
continue scarce. Varied quotations are 
offered on the local market, but the 
range shown represents local offerings. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Square nuts, %-in., 16c. to 17c. 
per Ib.; #y-in., 15c. to 16c. : 
in., 13c. to 14c. per Ib.; 7g-in., 12c. 
13c. per Ib.; %-in., lle. to 12c. per Ib.; 


5%-in., 10c. to lle. per Ib.; %-in., $e. 
to 10c. per Ib 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent; larger and thicker, 30 and 10 to 
30 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 and 10 to 40 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 40 and 10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, *; and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
35 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 per 
cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 
Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 

Lock washers, 7; to %-in., 70 per 
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70 to 50, 10 and 5 


Ys to %-in., te 
70 to 40 and 5 


44 to 1-in., 


cent; 
per cent; 
per cent. 


Clipping Machines.— Fair stocks, 
firm prices and moderate demand char- 
acterize this line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard volfages, hanging type, 
$85, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Recent rubber 
advances may cause higher prices in 
jar rubbers, according to local reports. 
Dealers have been showing consider- 
able interest in this line at the price 
given. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 75c. to 80c. per gr. 


Furnace Scoops.—Colder weather ex- 
perienced during the last ten days has 
increased the sale of furnace scoops 
considerably. Prices are considered 
stiff and stocks are somewhat broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, D 
handle, $5.78 to $6 per doz.; same, 
L handle, $5.26 to $6 per doz.; with 
riveted back, D handle, $9.50 to $11 
per doz.; L handle, $9.50 to $11 per 
doz. 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, better 
grade half polished, $13.54 per doz.; 
riveted back, half polished, D handle, 
$13.82 per doz. 


Game Traps.—The sale of game 
traps took an expected spurt last week 
and seems to be continuing. Stocks are 
fair and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Triple clutch game traps, jaw 
spread, 4% in., $2.75 per doz. 

Jump were, with chain, No. 0, $1.89 
per doz.; 1, $2.22 per doz.; No. 1%, 
 y 25 per pry, 7 "No. 2, $5 per doz. ; ; No. 

, $6.75 per doz.: No. 4, $7.90 per doz. 

* See traps, No. 10, $1.55 per 
doz.; No. 11, $1.85 per doz.; No. 11%, 
$2.75 per doz.; No. 12, $3.60 per doz.; 
No. 13, $6.20 per doz.; No. 14, $7.35 per 
doz. 


Hand Tools.—There is a good de- 
mand for all kinds of hand tools, as 
dealers are filling in their stocks, now 
that inventory is taken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.36 
er doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 

0. 2 si ze, $12.12 per doz. 

Machinists’ Hammers.—8-0z., $8.40 

, $8.40 per doz.; 16-0z., 

‘ : 20-oz., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
length 1 in. without drill points, $2.30 
each. Same, large size, length 12% 
in., $2.42 each. Same, black enamel 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill points, 
$2.28 each. Same, solid steel frame. 
detachable steel handle, hollow end 
handle, partly nickel plated, 11 in., no 
drill points, $1.91 each. 

Breast Drilis.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball 
bearing, malléable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 
each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 

Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each. 


Ice Skates.—There is quite a scarcity 
of ice skates in the local market. Whole- 
sale stocks are badly broken. Prices 
are firm. 
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Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Men’s and boys’ all clamp. club 
skates, top part made of best quality 
cold rolled steel, sizes 8 to 12-in., 
runners made of polished cast steel, 
70c. per pair. Same, with all parts 
nickel plated, 98c. per pair. Same, 
nickel plated, with hardened runners, 
$1.26 per pair. Men’s and boys’ all 
clamp hockey skates, top plates made 
of cold rolled steel, sizes 9% to 11%, 
runners cast steel, all parts nickel 
plated, $1.03 per pair. Same, with 
hardened runners, $1.35 per pair. 
Canadian hockey skates, for men, 
women and children, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, 78c. per 
pair. Same, all parts nickel plated, 
with extra polished tempered run- 
ners, $1.32. Extension bob skates for 
children, made of bright steel with 
web strap, one skate for all sizes, 
extension 6 to 9 in., 46c. per pair. 
Women’s and children’s club skates 
with russet leather back and strap, 
top plates and clamps made of cold 
rolled steel, runners cast steel pol- 
ished, 96c. per pair. Same, all parts 
nickel plated, $1.16 per pair. 

Skate sharpeners, $1.65 per doz. 
Skate holders for sharpening skates, 
$6.25 each. Skate keys, 35c. per doz. 


Nails.—The possibility of price ad- 
vances on nails seems more imminent 
this week, as reports from nail mills 
indicate that orders already entered ex- 
ceed the possible normal production for 
the first quarter of this year. The 
shortage seems more acute. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.90 base per keg. 
Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.50 net per 
keg. Cut nails, $4.20 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
75 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., 
$6.85 for galvanized and $5.16 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


Poultry Netting.—Dealers are show- 
ing unusual early interest for poultry 
netting, and jobbers say that they have 
the largest advance orders in this item 
in many years. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, takes a discount of 50 per 
cent; an extra 5 per cent is allowed 
for factory shipments. 

Square mesh, 2 x 2, $5 per 100 
sq. ft.; 3 x 3, $5.25 per 100 sq. ft.: 
4 x 4, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.: 6 x 6, $6 
per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8, $6.50 per 100 
sq. ft. Extras, 4c. per sq. ft. for 
Senouer than 24-in. and wider than 
48-in. 


Rope and Twine.—Moderate demand, 
fair stocks characterize this line. There 
is some indication of a rising market, 
equivalent to an advance of 2%c. per 
lb. on some grades of manila rope, and 
in the schedule following we print a 
range of prices which should cover local 
requirements. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New Yor k: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 20%c. per 
lb. Hardware grade, l6c. per ib. 

Sisal, No. 1 grade, 14c. per Ib. Sisal, 
No. 2 grade, 13c. per lb. Bolt rope, 
22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 14c. per lb. Jute 
wrapping twine, 238c. to 27c. per lb. 
India hemp twine, No. 6, 19c. to 21c. 
per Ib. 


Rubber Hose. — New prices will be 
published next week. 


Sash Cord.—There is a fair demand 
for sash cord at fair prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 49c. to 50c. base 
per lb. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
= also in different sections of the 
city. 


Screen Wire.—Jobbers are accepting 
orders for spring delivery at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
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Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Screen wire, black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. on less than 

24 in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to 

$2.20; extras, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less 

than 24 in. and l5dc. per 100 sq. ft. for 
half rolls. 

Dull finish Sine coated galvanized 
cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, $3.15; 
13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra same as 
black. 

Bright, 12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $5.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. xtras, less than 24 
n., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 

Copper, 14 mesh, $6 to $6.50. Ex- 
ook =f lic. less than 24 in. No. 50 ft. 
rolls 

Bronze, 14 mesh, $7; 16 mesh, $7.50 
to $7.55. Extras same as copper. 

P. S.—E. T. Rugg & Co., Newark, 
Ohio, announce that prices on manila 
and ‘sisal halters and ties are with- 
drawn until further notice. This is ef- 
fective Jan. 16. The announcement fur- 
ther says that the company will make 


special quotations upon request. 


Brass and copper sales are continual- 
ly increasing, as shown by statistics of 
the Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation, which show that 1,500,000 gas 
hot water heaters are now in use, and 
that 20,000,000 brass vanity cases were 
manufactured in this country last year. 
It is said that approximately 1,000,000 
Ib. of brass pipe and 12,000,000 lb. of 
copper for range boilers will be re- 
quired because of the growing use of 
hot water heaters. 


Reports from Pittsburgh indicate 
that ‘the steel mills are operating at 85 
per cent capacity. It is also reported 
that many mills are far behind on their 
regular production schedules. Few 
manufacturers or jobbers in this sec- 
tion believe that there will be any price 
recession until well after the spring 
buying period. 


Wholesale prices generally show a 
rising tendency, according to Dun’s Re- 
view. Out of 336 quotations on gen- 
eral wholesale commodities, 51 were ad- 
vances and 24 declines. 


Retail trade in and around New 
York is reported to be particularly ac- 
tive for this time of the year. Dealers’ 
stocks are comparatively low, and it is 
at present extremely difficult to get 
goods. 

The heavy snow storms in New Eng- 
land have delayed shipments from fac- 
tories, which are reported to be be- 
hind on their production schedules. 
Some dealers say they are experiencing 
nearly as much difficulty in getting or- 
ders filled at present as they did during 
the war. Some authorities have already 
warned against the dangers of pyra- 
miding, orders, and thus creating again 
a fictitious demand similar to that 
which existed during the period of in- 
flation directly after the war. 

Manufacturers believe the condition 
that prevails today will correct itself 
within a few months if dealers do not 
become impatient and begin to spec- 
ulate in their buying. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Ill, Jan. 16. 


HE local market is still reflecting 
[stone conditions. The money situ- 

ation shows improvement and the 
tremendous offering of new securities 
in this market has been taken up very 
quickly. The favorable conditions all 
around have had much to do with the 
way business has opened up for the new 
year. While the wholesalers are still 
busy with final inventory figures a great 
deal has not been done towards getting 
in new business. So the general trend 
of orders shows pretty well just what 
conditions exist. 

The present road orders are heavy 
and contrast very strongly with those 
of last year. They show a stock short- 
age just as they did a year ago but mer- 
chandise is being ordered in greater 
volume while the orders twelve months 
ago covered a wide range of items with 
small amounts of each. 

One of the most serious conditions 
confronting the retailer is the uncer- 
tainty of supply of certain lines. While 
the present market is thought to be firm 
and likely to hold for some months, 
there is a feeling that shortages in some 
lines may cause higher prices and the 
retailer finds it extremely hard to place 
his requirements. The majority of mer- 
chants are assuming that prices will not 
be lower and the supply limited in some 
things, so they have specified on future 
delivery much more liberally than in the 
past few years. 

Manufacturing is still enlarging and 
production is being increased. Steel 
prices are reported to be advancing and 
the mills are booked well ahead. Cop- 
per is quiet and lead has shown stronger 
tendencies with further advances. The 
structural steel trade is still brisk and 
the railroads are remaining in the mar- 
ket with heavy demands. The average 
output of the steel mills now exceeds 80 
per cent. Many mills are running at 
the highest rate in two years. 

The new year is expected to show 
some surprising results in industrial 
centers. If a radical slackening of new 
business was expected in the first few 
weeks of the year there is little to in- 
dicate at the present time that such 
fears had any good grounds. Building 
in this section is expected to pass the 
1921 records. The employment situation 
is in much better shape. A year ago 
there were 210 applicants for each 100 
jobs and the figures at the close of the 
year ran about 112 applicants for every 
100 jobs. 

The fourteenth National Good Roads 
show has just opened in Chicago and it 
is expected that it will draw 30,000 
visitors here. More than 200 exhibits 
are in place and the exposition is likely 
to have a good effect on the construction 
programs for the new year. 

More merchants were in the market 
last week than a year ago. House buy- 
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ing is much heavier than it was. Spe- 
cially priced merchandise is receiving a 
good share of attention by retailers who 
are cleaning out their stocks and put- 
ting in new items for special sales. The 
collection situation is satisfactory. 


Alarm Clocks.—The demand con- 
tinues good. Stocks have not yet im- 
proved. 


We «uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots: 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 


Automobile Accessories.—Inner tubes 
have advanced following recent tire ad- 
vances. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 50c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41¢c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box Line, 53c. each; A, ©. 
Titan, 58ce. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; 
A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.—Anderson No. 3289, $6 
each; Stewart, $5 each. 

Motormeters.—Standard, $7.50 each; 
Universal, $5.60 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each: 
Ajax, No. 6, 85c. each; National 
Standard, No. 21, $1.10 each. 

Pumps.—Rose, 1%-in. cylinder, $1.50 
each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $8 each; Cord, $10.85 
each; Gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.25 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.80 each. 

Non-Freeze.—Alcohol and Glycer- 
ine, 70c. per gallon. 


Axes.—Deliveries are still slow from 
the factories, and they are sold uv a 
good two months ahead. Demand is 
very good, considering the fact that 
this is past the height of the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.50 doz. base: double bitted. $18.50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight. single 
bitted, $12.9) doz. base; single bitte 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz.. according to quality and to 
vrade of handle. 


Bicycles and Tires.—Bicycle acces- 
sories are moving freely against spring 
requirements. Bicycles are starting to 
move, and as season advances, a large 
volume in this line is anticipated. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Indications point to 
present firm prices holding for some 
little time. Sales continue to be very 
heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Local houses 
report that the demand continues very 
strong. Butts are particularly hard to 
get and there are no good sized stocks 
in town. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 doz. pairs; 4 x 4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass fin 
ish, in case lots, $4.44 doz. pairs: 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.20 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $3.30 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $7.50 per 
set. 

Baseball Goods.—The shortage of 
this line last year caused dealers to 
specify more freely this year and at 
that, shortages in several lines are ex- 
pected before the season is well started. 
An additional advance would not be un- 
expected. Future orders are the heavi- 
est in years. 


Chains.—The demand for seasonable 
items is very good, but local stocks are 
complete. Manufacturers have ad- 
vanced “pound” chains about five per 
cent. No change in this market is re- 
ported at the present time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 Ib., weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 
Coaster Wagons.—The business on 

this line for 1922 was said to be ex- 
ceptionally large. Present prices are 
expected to hold for some little time. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—The cop- 
per market has strengthened consider- 
ably. Manufacturers fhave advanced 
rivets 5 per cent or more but local 
prices to {the retailer have not yet 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 
Cutlery—Orders for pocket knives 

and other cutlery articles are coming in 
very freely, indicating that merchants 
generally, after enjoying a heavy 
Christmas and holiday trade, appreciate 
the importance of filling up holes in 
their stock before advances in prices 
are made. very indication points to 
a very good cutlery demand in 1923, 
and higher prices all the way through 
the line very soon. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The new prices for this line for the 
first quarter are said to be practically 
the same as those ruling at the close 
of the year, but there is considerable 
irregularity and the market has not 
settled to definite figures. 


Field Fence.—Shipment of the future 
orders has commenced. There is a light 
current demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 

Files —Sales are reported as good 
with prices holding steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-16 
per cent off list; Disston files, 56-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Fishing Tackle—lIf future orders are 
any forecast of the season’s require- 
ments, then a record breaking year can 
be expected. Shipments have already 
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started to the trade. Indications are 
that a large shortage will be experi- 
enced. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is variation 
in jobbers’ resale prices, depending 
upon local conditions. Likely the only 
change will come with stiffening of 
sheet prices. Tubs and pails are ex- 
pected to be higher as the season ad- 
vances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition  galv. 
water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10-qlt., 
$2.15 doz.; 12-qyt., $2.35 doz.; 14-«t., 
$2.75 doz. Galvanized wash tubs, No. 

1, $6.15 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; No. 3, 

$8 doz. 

Garden Hose.—Sales continue in good 
volume with higher prices not unlikely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9% to 12%c. per [t.; %-in. cord 
hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13\c. per ft. 

Glass Oven Ware.—There is every 
reason to expect that sales for the first 
quarter will be unusually large. 

We quote frem jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates. — No. 202 $8 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Sales are reported 
as being good. Stocks are still short 
on some sizes of glass and replenish- 
ments are becoming slower. 

We quote from jobbers’ siucks, 

- f.0.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 lb. kits, 
$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; Gla- 
zier’s Points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

Hammers.—The demand keeps up to 
unusual levels for the winter months. 
Deliveries to jobbers’ are still slow and 
factories claim to be sold up for sev- 
eral months. Prices are unchanged, 
but strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 114 first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.; 12-02. 
Ball Pein, $9 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


Hatchets.—Sales are active for the 
season. Deliveries from factories are 
slow, though local stocks are complete. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $13.75 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $13.15 doz.; 
Competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $9.90 doz. 

Hickory Handles.—Some manufactur- 
ers have advanced prices, but there is 
no change as yet in the local market. 
The demand is exceptionally good and 
factory deliveries are slow. Local 
stocks are complete. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory Handles— 
No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 doz.; 
No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selected second 
growth white hickory handles, $6 
doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $4.5¢ doz.; No. 1 hatchet and 
hammer handles, 90c. doz.; second 
growth hickory hatchet and harnmer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 
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Hinges. — The demand _ eontinues 
heavy. Some stocks are said to be in 
better shape. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24; 6-in., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2.80; 10-in., $4.30 per doz. 
pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5.10 per doz. 
pairs, 

Ice Cream Freezers.—An advance 
very shortly is not considered unlikely. 
Future sales are heavier than last year, 
and are coming in fairly well. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.19; 
4-q*., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 
6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 
Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60;; 3-qt., 
$5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; &-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 

Ice Skates.—The| demand continues 
large with factories unable to ship 
promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp rocker, 
men’s and boys’, bright finish, 70c. 
per pair; key clamp hockey, $1.03 per 
pair; half key clamp hockey, women’s 
and girls’, 96c. per pair; half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 
$1.26 per pair. 


Incubators.—Orders on hand are said 
to be the largest ever placed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount from all lists. 
Lanterns.—The present good demand 
is expected to last through the first 
quarter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 Dietz cold 
blast lanterns, $13 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, $6 
per doz, 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Future 
orders are heavy and the current de- 
mand is active. Much city business has 
been placed for this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 

Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Future orders are still ¢oming in and 
sales this year are expected to be most 
satisfactory. Nothing has been heard 
relative to price changes of any nature. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
l4in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.50 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.1£ each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 ver doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
110.50 per doz. net. 


Meat Choppers.—The fall demand 
has been very active. It is expected 
that January and February will be the 
best corresponding months in this line 
in some years. Prices are unchanged 
since the advance last fall. 

Nails.—Some slight indications point 
to better stocks, but as a whole, there 
are few complete stocks at the present 
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time. The independent advance of 10 
cents per keg has not yet affected local 
prices. 

We aquote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. The extra for gal- 
vanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. 

E and longer; $2 for shorter than 1-in. 

Paints and Oils.—Linseed oil is firm. 
White lead advanced another % per 
cent per pound. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.03 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 98c. per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Bvuiled, barrel _ lots, 
$1.05 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per 
gal. 

Turpentine.—In barrels, $1.78 per 

1 


Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—1600-lb. kegs, 13%c. 
per Ib.; 50-Ib. kegs, 14c. per Ib.; 25- 
lb. kegs, 14c. per Ib.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
144%,c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
Reefrigerators.—Present future! or- 

ders exceed the factories capacity. Job- 
bers are selling their stocks very 
rapidly. 

Roller Skates.—There is a tremend- 
ously large sale of this line and a short- 
age is expected early. Prices are 
higher and other advances are not un- 
expected. 

Rope.—Spring orders are heavier 
than last year. Prices are reported 
strong with advancing tendencies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 16%c. to 18%c. 
per Ilb.; No. 2 manila rope, 15%c. to 
16%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 15%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 13%c. to 15%c. per 


lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 12%c. to 14c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—Sales continue heavy 
with high prices. Some of the large 
manufacturers have advanced 2 cents 
per lb. Local prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 


$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $11.95 
per doz. hanks. 


Sash Weights.— The market has 
eased off somewhat. Demand is al- 
ways light at this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, $47.50 
per ton, 

Screen Doors.—Shipments will start 
Feb. 1 to 15. Present prices are quoted 
below. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 x 6 x 6, 
$20.80 per doz.; 2 x 8 x 6, $21.75 pe 
doz.; 2 x 10, $22.80 per doz.; 3 x 7, 
$23.80 per doz. No. 296, 2 x 6, $27.15 
per doz.; 2 x 8, $28.20 per doz.; 

10, $29.55 per doz.; 3 x 7 $30.65 per 

doz. 


Screws.—New prices have not yet 
been announced, but little change from 
the present schedule is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 

Shearing and Clipping \Machines.— 
Orders are coming in freely, as Jan. 1 
to April 1 is the season for the large 


sale. Dealers should stock up now. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; N 
3260 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealer's 
discount 25 per cent. 

Snow Shovels.—The current orders 
are fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: Galvanized steel snow 
shovels, ribbed stee! blade, 74% x 10- 
in., ash D handle, $2.50 per doz. Same, 
ribbed steel blade, 21 x 16 -in., rein- 
forced back, D handle, $10.90 per doz. 
Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in., 
japanned D handle, $10.30 per doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Sales are 
excellent and market is firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 
solder, $24 per 100 Ilb.: tinners’ 40-6) 
solder, $22 per 100 Ib.; high-speed 
babbitt metal, $2@ per 100 Ib; stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $19 per 100 
Ib. 


of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Jan. 20. 

NEW ENGLAND remains practical- 
i ly snowbound. The roads con- 
necting cities are dotted with aban- 
doned motor trucks. The steam rail- 
roads are still struggling with the 
snow, which has made it necessary for 
them to refuse to accept freight. 
Everybody operating a truck or a 
wagon or pung will take about so much 
of a load and no more. As might be 
expected under these conditions, it is 
difficult for the retail hardware dealer, 
especially if he is expected to deliver 
merchandise, to do business. Many 
stores operating within a radius of as 
little as thirty miles of Boston report 
business as “dead.” 

On the other hand, jobbing houses 
are doing a larger business than in any 
previous January on record. A lot of 
it is for seasonable stock, but the great 
bulk of bookings call for spring and 
summer goods, and in quite a few in- 
stances orders for next fall delivery 
are noted. Many retail hardware deal- 
ers appear convinced that merchandise 
in general will be hard to get during 
the first six months of this year at 
least. The inability of jobbing sales- 
men to get about their respective terri- 
tories as per regular schedules, has 
resulted in an unusually large number 
of mail orders during the past week. 

Most manufacturers of hardware in 
this section of the country are well 
booked ahead. A great many of them 
have covered on raw materials needed 
during the first quarter. Since -taking 
such action, most raw materials have 
advanced in price, and if new quota- 
tions hold it is reasonable to assume 
the upswing in finished product values 
is not over. Although well covered on 
raw materials, there are many things 
holding back the production of hard- 
ware. Not all of the manufacturers 
are getting all the fuel they want when 
they need it; the railroads are slow in 
making deliveries to and for them; and 
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Steel Goods.—Liberal orders have 
been placed and shipments are started 
to the retailer. The South is asking 
for immediate shipments, due to early 
season there. 


Steel Sheets—The market is firm 
and unchanged. Factory deliveries are 
still very slow, but local stocks are 
complete. The mills are sold for con- 
siderable time ahead. Early purchase 
is necessary for spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.85 per 190 Ib. 

Wire Goods.—Future sales are very 
heavy. A shortage of both screen and 
poultry netting seems unavoidable. 

We 
f.o.b. 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.20 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 10) Ib.: 80-rod snool galvan- 
ized hog wire, $3.58 per spool; No. 8 
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there is an actual shortage of labor. 


One of the most serious drawbacks 
today is the large amount of sickness 
throughout New England. There is not 
a manufacturing plant but what is 
keen'y feeling the effect of this gen- 
eral sickness. In certain instances the 
average number of employees laid up 
with colds or some other ill each day 
exceeds 20 per cent. 


Ammunition.—Now that it is assured 
there will be no change in ammunition 
prices for the coming season, orders 
are beginning to filter in. The big buy- 
ing movement will not start for some 
time, but the fact that actual orders 
are being placed demonstrates the 
frame of mind regarding future sup- 
plies. 

We 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded ‘ 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire 
eartridges, 25 per cent discount, 
center fire cartridges, 18 per cent dis- 
count. 

Drop Shot. — Smaller than B, $2.50 
per bag; B and larger, $2.75 per bag, 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.60 per 
case. 

Axes.—Every once in a while it is 
announced the peak in the coal short- 
age has passed or that the peak in 
prices may shortly be expected to pass. 
The householder, however, still has to 
lie down, jump up and roll over to get 
a ton of hard fuel, and a stick of wood 
is taking a lot of chances in hanging 
around anybody’s home. In fact, the 
consumption of wood in New England 
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never was as great as it is this winter, . 


nor has the sale of axes been as good 
in January as it has this year. The 
fact that prices have been guaranteed 
up to March 1 has helped a lot. What 
will happen after that does not seem 
to worry people much. 
We 
stocks: 
Single bit axes, first quality, with- 
out handles, $14 per doz.; double b‘t 
axes, without hand’es, $19 per doz.: 
single bit axes, with handles, $17.75 
per doz. 
Baseball Goods.—Although the snow 
is 6 ft. deep on the level at Jonesport, 
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galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.75 per 
100 Ib.; catch weight spools barb wire, 
3.75 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh black wire 


a a 
cloth, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft: 12 mesh 


ealvanized wire cloth, $2.20 per 109 sq. 

ft.; galvanized before poultry netting, 

56 per cent discount: galvanized after 

poultry netting, 51 per cent discount. 

Wheel-barrows.—After the advance 
in November, the market appears to be 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, Tubular, £6.50 
each; No. 14, Steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $6 each; Competi- 
tive grade, steel tray, $4 each; Com- 
mon wood, bolted. $3 each; Steel leg, 
garden barrow, $5 each. 
Wrenches.—Sales are heavy and 

manufacturers have advanced prices 10 
per cent, although local prices have not 
yet been affected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
66 per cent: engineers’ wrenches, 40 
per cent; knife handles, 50 per cent. 


Me., and nearly as deep at other points 
in New England, jobbers are getting 
some excellent orders for baseball 
goods. Up to date, orders have largely 
concerned bats. The retail dealers do 
not appear as uneasy over ball, glove 
and other supplies as they do bats. 


Batteries.—Local jobbers have made 
a revision in their price on Columbia 
ignitor batteries in case lots, so there 
is no difference between case lot and 
tarrel lot quotations. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts, especially for the 
smaller sizes, is quite active. The 
buying is not only by the hardware 
trade, but from large and small con- 
sumers. Local jobbing stocks are fast 
going down hill because new goods 
are not coming in as fast as old are 
going out. As intimated last week, 
there is a strong indication of an actual 
shortage. in,%-in. diameter bolts and 
smaller. Jobbers’ best customers have 
been made acquainted with conditions, 
and their efforts to get in under cover 
in a large measure account for the 
present activity of the market. 

We 
stocks: 

Bolts. — Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 40 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 35 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 30 per cent discount; 

Empire tire bolts, 50 per cent dis- 

count; stove bolts, 70 per cent dis- 

count. 


Nuts. — H. P., all kinds, $1 off list: 

Cc. Pp. Cc. & T., all kinds, $1 off list; 

check nuts, list: semi-finished hexa- 

gon nuts, -in. and smaller, 65 and 

10 per cent discount; larger, 60 per 

cent discount; finished case-hardened 

nuts, 50 ner cent discount. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Here is how 
one of the most important local jobbers 
sizes up the situation. “Builders’ hard- 
ware is scarce. The manufacturers 
apparently are loaded up with business 
to the limit, and for some reason can’t 
seem to get the stuff out. I am con- 
vinced it is going to be a big year in 
builders’ hardware.” Certain it is that 
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plans are being made for a tremendous 
amount of construction work through- 
out New England during the next nine 
months or so. A very large percentage 
of the construction will involve single 
houses, apartment blocks, etc. Pro- 
vided labor does not become restless 
and the building trades stick to their 
agreements, it really ought to be a big 
year for builders’ hardware. The 
chances for lower prices on this class 
of merchandise seem rather remote. 


Chain.—It now appears that the ad- 
vance of about 10 per cent in coil chain 
applied to halter and kennel as well. 
The demand for small coil and skid 
chains is exceptionally heavy, and the 
market is practically cleaned up on 
same. In at least certain instances, 
jobbers have had consignments come 
from manufacturers via express re- 
gardless of the number of pounds in- 
volved. The cost of getting chain 
under these circumstances has wiped 
out all profit, but the main idea has 
been to supply customers’ wants. A 
much livelier demand for machine 
chain has sprung up, and _ jobbers’ 
stocks of this kind also are broken. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Machine Chains. — Twist lengths, 
fs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
lb.; ¥-in., 12%c. per Ib.; long or open 
length link chain, ¥s-in., 16%c. per 
lb.; %4-in., 15c. per Ilb.; 9/32-in., 14c. 
per lb.; s-in., 12%c. per Ib.; %-in., 


llc. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.— 
fs-in., $14.30 per 100 Ilb.; %-in., 
$12.50; fe-in., $10.85; %-in., $9.35: 
ye-in., $9.10; %4-in., $8.75; 5¢-in., $9.40; 
¥,-in., $9.05; %-in., $8.75; 1l-in., $8.45. 

For less than 100 Ib., about 2c. a 
pound additional is charged. 


Cultivators. — An additional sizeable 
volume of orders for cultivators has 
been booked by local wholesale firms 
since last reports. We hear of one 
instance where the firm has sold prac- 
tically everything ordered from the 
manufacturer, and doubt exists about 
it being able to get more at the origi- 
nal price. The wholesale trade collec- 
tively did not buy extensively, however, 
and it will not take much more retail 
advance buying to put practically 
everybody in the same boat. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Midget, $3.35 per doz.; 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; 
net. 


Cutlery.—Additional makers of 
scissors and shears have come out with 
new lists, which show some advances, 
without change in discounts. Up to 
today, however, jobbers had _ not 
changed their prices due to the pres- 
sure of other things calling for im- 
mediate attention of department heads. 
In connection with scissors and shears 
it might be well for the retail dealer 
to bear in mind that the manufacturers’ 
chief difficulty today is in getting suffi- 
cient skilled help to keep up with pro- 
duction schedules. Grinders are not 
made overnight, and a shortage of good 
ones has existed for some time. The 
manufacturer therefore cannot be ex- 
pected ta supply everybody’s require- 
ments at once. Pocket knives are less 
active, yet sales are running well ahead 
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of those for the corresponding period 
last year. Prices on pocket knives are 
decidedly firm. 


We quote 
stocks: 
Universal line. — Straight shears, 
japanned, 5%-in., $7 per dozen, net; 
6-in., $7.35; 6¥%-in., $7.75; T-in., $8.15; 
ae in. $8. 65: 8-in., $9.15; 8%-in., $10; 
., $11; 10-in., $14. Nickel plated, 
$8; 6-in., $8.35; 6%4-in., $8.75; 
$9.15: 7%4-in., *. 75; 8-in., $10.25; 
signin $11; 9-in., $12.75; 10-in., $15.75. 
Bee <9 shears.—Nickel plated, 7- 
» $9.25 —_ oe dozen; Te- in., $9.75; 
8. in. $10.25 Japanned, T-in., $8.25; 
T%- -in. , $8.75; 8-in., .25. 
Scissors. _ Embroidery, 3°45 -in 
per dozen, net; 4-in., 
4-in., $7.65; 4%-in., Yi . A, 
5%-in., $9; 6-in., $9.75. 


Firearms.—Now that practically all 
the makers of shotguns and rifles have 
notified jobbers that prices are practi- 
cally reestablished, the future of the 
market seems assured. It is believed 
the number of people who will get out 
into the woods and brush, as well as 
along the shores, during the 1923 sea- 
sons will break all previous records. 
The public love for the great outdoors 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 


Galvanized Ware.—While all the snow 
and ice is bad for a lot of reasons, it 
makes for a good sale of garbage cans 
and ash barrels. Cities being unable 
to collect ashes, the householder either 
has to pile up ashes in his cellar or in- 
vest in new barrels. Garbage cans al- 
ways suffer more from abuse in winters 
like this one. Quite a large number 
of retail dealers are pushing sales of 
galvanized ware and meeting with suc- 
cess. 

We 
stocks: 
Ash Cans.—Galvanized, No. 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 
Coal Hods. — Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.: 16-in. 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles 15-in. $424: 16-in. 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 
Pails.—8-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.54 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.78 per doz.; 
1l-qt., $3.12: heavier pails. 40 lb. to 
the dozen, $4.30 per doz.; 50 lb. to the 
dozen, $5.50 per doz. 
ubs. — No. 200, $12.35 
300, $13.75 per doz. 
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04118, 


quote 


per doz.; 


+ 
No. 
Garbage Cans. — Galvanized, 


No. 1, 
2,/$1.385; No. 4, 


. 2, $4.45 per 


$1.58 per doz.; No. 
88e. 

Refrigerator Pans.—No 
doz.; No. 3, $5.50 per doz. 


Grinding Wheels.—One of the large 
Providence, R. I., hardware houses, co- 
operating with a manufacturer, during 
the past week conducted an exhibition 
of grinding wheels and the work done 
by them. It attracted a lot of atten- 
tion and resulted in increased sales. 
This scheme is a good one, and most 
of the. manufacturers of hardware are 
willing to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible to the mutual benefit of the hard- 
ware dealer and themselves. It gives 
the hardware dealer an opportunity to 
render a service to customers that is 
appreciated, because the customer can 
take his troubles direct to the manu- 
facturer and get help. 

Hoists.—Quite a decided improve- 
ment in the demand for chain hoists 
is reported by jobbers. They are of 
the opinion that the recent storms, 
making it increasingly difficult to han- 
dle goods, is at least partly responsible 
for the better business, Jobbing house 
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sales the first half of the month were 
larger than for the whole of January, 
1922. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hoists.—Chain, spur geared, 30 per 
cent discount; screw geared, 33% per 
cent discount; differential, 60 and 10 
per cent discount. 


Metal Polish—Manufacturers of 
metal polish, in cooperation with job- 
bing interests, are conducting a spe- 
cial selling campaign in New England. 
Results have been exceptionally good. 
Based on results already obtained, it 
is practically assured that more metal 
polish will be sold here this year than 
for a long time. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Metal Polish. — Signet line, half- 
pints, $3 a doz.; pints, $4.80; quarts, 


$9; gallons, $24. Discount 33% per 
cent. 


Poultry supplies.—The poultry sup- 
ply situation has not changed. The 
volume of forward business being 
booked each day by local wholesale 
interests continues large. There is 
every reason to believe that if all the 
poultry supplies sold to the retail trade 
are made and delivered, previous high 
record sales will be smashed. Poultry 
netting may be scarce before the sea- 
son is over, but there is no reason to 
believe that makers of other things, 
such as fountains, incubators, brooders, 
etc., cannot supply all wants. With 
the general cost of living steadily go- 
ing up, it ought not be a very difficult 
task for the retail dealer to sell a lot 
of poultry supplies. Judging from the 
amount of business already booked by 
the jobbers, a lot of retail dealers be- 
lieve as we do. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Brooders. — National line, A, 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each.’ Less 35 
per cent discount to the trade. 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; No 
29, $22.50 each, list. 

Incubators — Buckeye line, No. 1, 
$37.50 each, list; No. , ee 50; No. 3, 
$57.75; No. 4, $68; No. $107; No. 14, 
$16.50 No. 16, $27.50: Not 17, $36.75. 
Discounts from stock, 30 per cent. 
From factory, Springfield, Ohio, f.o.b., 
35 per cent. 

Poultry Netting. — From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting galvanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged. 

Staples. — Galvanized poultry, $5.45 
per keg. 

Troughs.—Royal feed, 12-in., $2.50 
per doz., list; 18-in., $3; 24-in., ; 
Discount 33% per cent. 

Fountains. — Royal, 
drinking, 1-qt., $4 per doz., list.; 2-qt., 
$5; 4-qt., $6: Mason jar, galvanized, 
$1.25. Charcoal tin, $1.75 per doz. 
Discount 33% per cent. 


Refrigerators.—D. Eddy & Sons Co., 
Boston, refrigerators, is out with the 
same price list as last year, but with 
a curtailment in the line. Local jobbers 
say slow selling numbers have been 
eliminated. 

Rivets.—Certain of the jobbing 
houses have advanced copper rivets an- 
other 5 per cent. Small iron rivets, 
it will be recalled, were marked up 10 
per cent a week back. Prices on large 
stock are strong, but no higher. The 
demand for rivets in general is better 
than expected at this time of the year, 


from Boston jobbers’ 


galvanized 
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but large stock is not moving nearly 
as well as small. 


we quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Rivets.—Structural, button head, 2 
to > in., long, %-in. and larger, $4 
per keg; %-in. and }}-in., $4.15; 4%-in., 
$4.50; 1 to 2-in. long, 4- -in. and larger, 
5-in. and jf-in., $4.40; %-1n., 
$4.75. Cone head boiler quality, 2 to 
b-in. long, %-in. and larger, $4.1 
ig-in. and }h-in., $4.25; %4-in., 160; 
1 to 2-in. long, %-in. and larger, $4.35; 
5g-in. and }j-in., $4.50; %-in., $4.85 
per cent dis- 


$4.75; 


Iron rivets, small, 50 
count. 


Sash Cord.—The demand for sash 
cord is running a little stronger than 
heretofore. Stocks of those retail deal- 
ers who have not bought are believed 
to be small, and further purchases are 
anticipated following stock-taking. The 
raw cotton market of late has been 
somewhat irregular due to develop- 
ments on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but nevertheless have averaged higher 
than last week. There have been days 
of late when it was quoted at more than 
28 cents a pound, contrasted with 27 
cents and a fraction last week. The 
chances for lawer sash cord prices grow 
dimmer and dimmer as raw cotton ad- 
vances. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sash Cord. — Acme, 5lc. per Ib., 
base; Phoenix, 5lc.; Sachem, 48c.; 
Sampson Spot, 74c.; Silver Lake, 71c. 


Screws.—The screw situation has 
changed little if any during the past 
month. Manufacturers are bending 
every effort to increase output in the 
hope of making some impression on 
the volume of business on their books. 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 20 


A= striking illustration of 
the improvement that has come 
to the steel trade in the past four or 
five months, is the fact that the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. which early in 1922 
passed the dividend on its preferred 
stock, has again ordered this dividend 
paid on April 1, next. It also shows 
that the steel makers have confidence in 
the future of the steel market, and 
the belief that this will be a good year 
in the steel business. 

The situation in the steel trade is 
getting steadily stronger in every way. 
All the leading steel companies are 
practically filled up on orders for the 
first three months of this year, and 
have sold considerable for the second 
half. Under this condition, they are 
naturally firm in prices. Buyers seem 
willing to place orders freely, the mills 
are taking on business in good volume 
at strictly prevailing prices and there 
is some indication that the whole steel 
market may be higher in the near fu- 
ture. In support of this, we can state 
that the Jones & Laughlin Steel: Co. 
of this city has just advanced prices 
on steel bars $2 per ton, and this same 
action is likely to be taken by other 
makers of steel bars within the next 
few days. 
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But because of the difficulty in getting 
supplies of raw material far enough 
ahead so that increased production 
schedules can be maintained for a pe- 
riod of days, little progress in this di- 
rection is reported. Heavy demands are 
still being made on jobbers for supplies, 
and their stocks are quite irregular. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wood Screws. — Fiat head bright, 
77% and 5 per cent discount; flat head 
blued, 77% and 5, plus 5 per cent 
discount; round head blue, 75 and 5 
per cent. discount; flat head brass, 
72 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head brass, 70 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; flat head galvanized, 62% and 
5 per cent discount; flat head nickel 
and round head nickel, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount. 

Machine Screws, etc.—Coach screws, 
50 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 60 and 7% per cent 
discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 60 and 7% per cent dis- 
count; lag screws, 50 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and 
round head, 60 per cent discount. 


Soaps.—The same interests who are 
conducting a metal polish campaign 
are including soaps suitable for ma- 
chine shops, garages, etc. Jobbers re- 
port some very flattering business 
booked. 

We quote 
stocks: 

Hand Soaps.—Signet line, $1.80 per 
dozen. Discount 334% per cent. 

Tape.—Makers of electricians’ tapes 
have advanced prices about 3 cents, and 
jobbing prices have been revised ac- 
cordingly. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Tubing.—A new ruling has been made 
by the manufacturers of seamless brass 


PITTSBURGH 


The steel bar mills are sold up for 
first quarter, and have some orders for 
second quarter shipment. This was the 
only definite advance in prices made on 
steel products in the past week, but the 
market on steel shapes, plates and 
other heavy materials is so strong, 
that advances in prices on these com- 
modities at any time would not be a 
surprise to the trade. There is some 
talk of an early advance on steel pipe, 
the mills being sold up for two or three 
months. Wire is another product that 
may soon be advanced. 

The rate of operations in the steel 
mills in the Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town districts is now at about 85 per 
cent of capacity, and a few mills are 
running at a somewhat higher rate. It 
has always been the custom of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. of this city in times 
of depression to close down its higher 
cost plants, and then to start these up 
again when demand warranted. This 
concern has just announced that it will 
put on its blast furnaces and steel 
works at Bellaire, Ohio, as soon as it 
can be done, the company needing the 
steel for its customers. 

The heavy rate at which the steel 
mills have been operating for some 
time is reflected in the figures of steel 
ingot production in December of last 
year which have just been issued. These 
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tubing, which applies to the net extras 
allowed for less than 100 Ib. lots, and 
jobbers have adopted the new order of 
things. For lots of less than 100 Ib. to 
75 lb., 4 cents a pound is now added 
to the net price; for lots of less than 
75 lb. to 60 Ib., 6 cents is added; for 
lots of less than 50 lb. to 25 Ib., 10 cents 
is added; while for lots of less than 25 
lb., 20 cents is added. In other words, 
the small buyer, heretofore paying 32 
cents a pound for tubing will now have 
to pay 52 cents. The new extras do 
not apply to I. P. S. 


Wrenches.—The market for wrenches 
is more active than it has been for 
several weeks. Some of the individual 
orders placed here during the past week 
eall for a wide variety of sizes and 
makes, but the general run of new busi- 
ness concerns only average amounts. 
The feature of the buying, however, is 
the large number of individual orders 
coming to hand. Prices are reported as 
very steady and unchanged all down 


the line. 

We quote from 
stocks: 
_ Knife and Steel Handie.—Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a dozen; 8-in., $18; 10-in., 
$22: 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 
21-in., $58. 

Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
50 per cent off list is allowed on the 
above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, Walworth 
and Trimo, 60 and 5 per cent off list; 
parts 60 and 5 per cent discount. 

Miscellaneous. — Drop forged 
wrenches, 40 per cent discount; Wes- 
cott, 25 per cent discount; agricul- 
tural wrenches, 60 per cent off list. 


Boston jobbers’ 


show that the total output of steel 
ingots last month was 2,779,000 tons, 
against 1,427,000 tons in December, 
1921. The total output of steel ingots 
in 1922 was 29,116,000 tons, against 
16,876,000 tons in 1921, the output last 
year having ,been nearly double that of 
1921. 

Very heavy orders are still being 
placed for structural steel, plates and 
other forms of steel. In plates alone, 
nearly 125,000 tons were placed in the 
past week for locomotives, steel 
barges and oil tank work. It has been 
a long time since the plate mills have 
had such a deluge of orders as they 
are getting at present. The structural 
steel mills are also getting plenty of 
new business, and the outlook is very 
good. Another good feature of the 
steel market is that the makers of 
agricultural machinery, who have done 
very little for two or three years, are 
getting busy again, and say they expect 
to run at about 60 to 65 per cent of 
capacity for some months to come. 
Makers of small railroad equipment 
say that not in four or five years have 
they had as many orders on their books 
as at present. The outlook for new 
building this year is fine, especially in 
residences, and this means there will 
be a good demand for all kinds of build- 
ers’ supplies, this to include the smaller 
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sizes of pipe, which is used extensively 
in buildings as conductors of electric 
wires and for other purposes. 

The steel trade here is not unduly 
excited about the grave situation on the 
other side, and believes that yet some 
way will be found to adjust the differ- 
ences between France and Germany 
without resorting to the terrors of an- 
other war. However, there is some 
nervousness over the situation, and de- 
velopments are being very closely 
watched. 

There is great activity in the current 
hardware market, both among jobbers 
and retailers. The demand for goods 
is heavy, and on some goods, there is a 
distinct scarcity in supply. This ap- 
plies particularly in wire and wire 
nails. The mills are away back in de- 
liveries, and do not seem able to catch 
up to any extent. It is said that not 
since the war, has the supply of nails 
and wire been as low as it is now, 
and there is small chance of increasing 
it soon. 

The tendency in prices on all kinds 
of hardware is distinctly upwards. 
There have been some sharp advances 
in the past week, and more are on the 
way. Brass, copper and lead goods, 
also cotton, are very firm, and are al- 
most certain to be higher before long. 
There is a scarcity in supply of winter 
goods, notably in sleds, skates, ice 
scrapers and other such goods. As it 
looks now, the hardware dealer will not 
make any mistake in buying anything 
he needs for some time ahead, as prices 
are pretty certain to be higher before 
he has worked the goods off. 

Men on the road report their trade as 
very optimistic, and the salesmen are 
in good position to judge conditions 
very accurately. 


Axes.—There have been no further 
developments in regard to prices on 
axes since our last report. We have 
just been advised that at a conference 
of axe makers held on Jan. 15, it was 
decided not to make any changes in 
prices at present, and present prices 
were reaffirmed until March 1 next. 
Demand is good, and jobbers and retail- 
ers are eager to buy, in order to cover 
before the market is higher. Stocks 
are low as axes have been moving out 
very freely for some time. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 

handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double _ bitted, 
handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 
per doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—All makers 
of tires and tubes, with the possible 
exception of the Firestone Tire & Tube 
Co. have advanced prices from 10 to 
12%, per cent. Makers of Red Star 
timers have advanced prices from 15 to 
20 per cent. Dealers report their stocks 
are moving out freely, the demand for 
tire chains in the past month having 
been quite heavy. It is said that ad- 
vances on two or three of the smaller 
accessories may be made at any time. 


stocks, 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75. 
Reliable jaeks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less than 
50; Champion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100, and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The new demand is 
good, prices are firmer, but it is said 
that here and there, small concessions of 
5 to 10 per cent are still being made 
by one or two makers on desirable 
orders. Specifications against con- 
tracts placed late last year are active. 


Discounts being quoted on bolts and 
nuts, also the prices on rivets to the 
large trade, are as follows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 per cent off list. Machine 
bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, 3% x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent off list; cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sq. or hexagon nuts, blank, $3.25 to 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or 
hexagon nuts, tapped, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
vs in. and smaller, U. S. S., 
and 5 per cent off list; % in. and 
larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 
cent off list; small sizes, S. é. Bees 
80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
5% in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hexagon head cap screws, 75 per 
cent off list. Milled set screws, 75 
per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. ~ 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lb., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. 
Small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 

Jobbers charge the usual advance 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock. 


Builders’ Hardware.—There has been 
no change in prices on huilders’ hard- 
ware for some time, but the market is 
very firm.. Demand is heavy, and 
makers are well supplied with orders 
over the next two or three months. 
The outlook for the building trades in 
this district is good, and it may be even 
more active that it was last year. Hun- 
dreds of residences are in process of 
construction, and architects say they 
are busy figuring on plans for both 
moderately and high priced homes to 
be built this year. It is the general 
belief that building prices will not be 
any lower for at least two years, and 
many builders who were holding off 
waiting for lower figures have now 
decided to go ahead. 


Chain.—As briefly noted in our re- 
port of last week, a large Eastern 
maker advanced prices on BB and BBB 
coil chain, $5 per ton. This advance 
has also been made by the United 
States Chain & Forging Co. of this city, 
so that it can now be said to be general. 
The advance is due to higher cost of 
rods, labor and other materials. Prices 
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on chain in large lots 


follows: 


are now as 


VA 
$9.50 


ts” 
$8.25 
9.25 


%” 
$7.00 
8.00 
8.50 
i” 
% 
$7.00 


8.00 
8.50 


1%” 


for size and quality desired: 

Exact sizes: j-in. $2.25, %-in. 
$1.25, fs-in. $1, %-in. T5c., Ye-in. T5ec. 
per 100 lb. Twist link, “-in. to %-in. 
inclusive, 75c. per 100 lb. Bright coil 
chain, 50c. per 100 lb. 

ad- 


Chisels—Some makers have 
vanced prices on ratchet firmer butt, 
long and short firmer butt, and on 
cabinet and pocket chisels from 8 to 10 
per cent. 

Core Solder.—The Chicago Solder 
Co., Chicago, has advanced prices on 
acid core solder, and local jobbers are 
now quoting 54 cents per lb. in 1-lb. 
spools. 

Bale Tiles.—Prices on these goods 
have been advanced. Discounts to the 
large trade formerly were 75, 10, 7, 
and the quotation now is 75, 10, 24 on 
large orders. 

Cotton Goods.—Prices on _ cotton 
rope, twine and other cotton goods have 
been further advanced. 

Fence Stretchers.—The North West- 
ern Barb Wire Co., Sterling, Ill, has 
advanced prices on hoist and fence 
stretchers. 

Steel Bars.—On Wednesday, Jan. 17, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. of this 
city advanced prices on steel bars $2 
per ton, or from 2c, to 2.10c. at mill 
in large lots. On Thursday, Jan. 18, 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. advanced 
prices on steel bars and steel bands $5 
per ton in large lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Both these concerns are well filled up 
on steel bar orders for two or three 
months, being indifferent about taking 
on more business except at the higher 
prices. A general advance in prices on 
steel bars by all the makers is looked 
for in the near future. Local jobbers 
have not yet advanced their prices on 
bars from stock. 


Jobbers are quoting from 2.75c. to 
3c. per lb. in small lots from store. 
Iron bars are also quieter in demand, 
few being sold in this market. Job- 
bers quote about 2.75c. from store. 


Shot.—Several makers of air rifle 
and drop shot, among which is the 
United Lead Co. of New York, have 
advanced prices. 

Scissors.—R. Heinisch Sons’, New- 
ark, N. J., have advanced prices on 
scissors and tinners’ snips. 

Soil Pipe-——Some of the makers of 
soil pipe have retired from the market 
as sellers, and others are getting ready 
to do so. The demand has been very 
heavy for some months, and it is be- 
lieved the market is getting ready for 
an advance. 


Tin Plate.—Some time ago the 
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Standard Oil Co., the largest single 
consumer of tin plate, placed an order 
for 200,000 boxes with a foreign maker, 
and is now reported to be in the market 
for 400,000 to 500,000 boxes, mostly for 
delivery in first half of this year, but 
some for second half. It is expected 
that this larger order will go to an 
American mill, owing to the disturbed 
conditions on the other side. Domestic 
mills are pretty well filled up on tin 
plate over the first half of this year and 
prices are very firm. 

Sheets.—This market is also very 
strong, and most of the sheet mills are 
sold up for this quarter and also have 
some orders booked for second six 
months’ shipment. It is expected that 
some independent mills will soon be 
asking higher prices on sheets for sec- 
ond quarter. The market is tightening, 
and all unspecified tonnage that was 
not taken out at the time noted in con- 
tracts has been promptly cancelled by 
the sellers. The automobile builders 
are still placing very heavy orders for 
stock body sheets. 

The carload prices on sheets are 
$.35¢c. for 28 gage black, 4.35c. for 28 
gage galvanized, and from 2.50c. to 
2.60c. for blue annealed. Jobbers con- 
tinue to quote 3.75c. to 4c. for black, 


and 4.75c. to 5c. for small lots from 
stock. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Bldg., 
Cleveland, Jan. 22. 

| Prepress in the hardware’ trade 

A continue very satisfactory. Retail- 
ers are placing a good volume of orders 
both for staple merchandise and for 
seasonal goods for next spring. With 
good business in prospect, and, in view 
of advancing prices and the possibility 
of delayed deliveries, the general at- 
titude of the retail trade is to stock 
up well. Retail business which was 
rather slow earlier in the month has 
improved and is now very satisfactory 
for this season of the year. There is 
a good supply of merchandise in most 
lines. With the curtailment in building 
operations, manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware and plumbers’ goods are 
catching up on deliveries and _ the 
supply of nails is somewhat more 
plentiful. Nails are in good demand, 
indicating that retailers are placing 
orders early for spring trade. Many 
retailers are asking jobbers to ship 
their spring goods, evidently not want- 
ing to take any chance on not having 
merchandise when wanted. Jobbers’ 
shipments in some directions are being 
delayed by railroad embargoes which 
has been caused by weather conditions. 

Prices of steel products are tending 
upward and this is expected to result 
in further advances on some hardware 
lines. Some manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware have withdrawn prices and 
will make advances. The same is true 
of several makers of cast iron heating 
and cooking stoves. Several price ad- 
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Steel Pipe.—There is no falling off in 
the new demand, which has been very 
heavy for some months, and the demand 
for line pipe for gas and oil lines has 
been extremely active for a long time. 
None of the makers has yet made an 
advance in prices following the action 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
which advanced prices $2 per ton about 
two weeks ago, but a general advance 
in both iron and steel pipe prices is 
looked for at any time. 


Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as 
follows: Prices per 100 ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Black Galv. Black Galv. 


$6.24 $8.40 
8.44 11.36 
$4.63 1% 10.10 13.60 
5.00 § 
5.94 2%.....21.48 
Pipe Fittings—There has been an 
advance in prices on practically all 
kinds of malleable and cast iron fittings 
of about 5 per cent. 


Sleds—S. L. Allen & Co., Philadel- 
phia, has announced that its prices on 
flexible flyer sleds for the 1923 season 
will be the same as those in effect last 
year. 

Stove Boards.—Prices on these goods 
have been advanced from 5 to 72 per 
cent over those in effect last year. 


CLEVELAND 


vances are reported. Items on which 
advances were made during the week 
include rope, valves and fittings, soil 
pipe and saddlery hardware. 
Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Retailers are placing orders quite free- 
ly for tires for spring delivery but the 
demand for immediate shipment is 
light. This has been an exceptionally 
good season for tire chains for which 
there is still a good demand. Ship- 
ments of chain by manufacturers are 
slow and jobbers’ stocks are low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Miller Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
43c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular, 53c. each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50c. each for over 100. 
Axes.—While a few delayed orders 

are still coming in, the buying for the 
season is practically over. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $18.50 per doz.; un- 
handled, $14 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $18.50 per doz. 


Builders’ Hardware.—The price 
tendency in builders’ hardware is still 
upward. The Lockwood Mfg. Co. has 
withdrawn prices and announces it will 
put advances in effect. Prices have 
also been withdrawn by the H. B. Ives 
Co. With the falling off in demand 
from the winter season manufacturers 
are catching up considerable on ship- 
ments. 

Barbed Wire.—Jobbers are begin- 
ning to take orders for barbed wire 
for spring shipment. 
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Wash Boards.—The National Wash 
Board Co., Chicago, has announced an 
advance in prices on wash boards of 5 
per cent. 


Wire Products.—The demand for wire 
and wire nails shows no falling off, and 
all the mills are still away back in ship- 
ments. The American Steel & Wire Co. 
is now operating to nearly 80 per cent 
of capacity, and is still unable to catch 
up to any extent on its back orders, 
being close to three months back in 
shipments. There is close to a famine 
in the supply of both wire and wire 
nails. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over thé price of 
$1.50, and shorter than l-in., $2; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 
galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 
vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.70 per 100 Ib.;: spools four point 
Lyman cattle wire, 80 rod _ spools, 
$3.25; Lyman hog wire, 80 rod spools, 
$3.50; light special hog wire, $2.50 per 
spool; light special cattle wire, $2.40 
per spool. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is not 
heavy and jobbers have good stocks. 
Prices are maintained at recent levels. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Large and small machine bolts, cut 
thread 55 per cent off list; rolled 
thread 60-10 and 5 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts large and small, cut 
ihreac 43 per cent off list, stove bolts 
75 per cent off list, hot pressed nuts 
$3.25 off list. 

Corrugated Roofing.—Jobbers have 
commenced to take orders for cor- 
rugated roofing for early spring ship- 
ment, prices unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 2%-inch, 29-gage corrugated 
roofing, $4 to $4.05 per square. 

Clipping Machines.—These are in 
fair demand from dairies for early 
spring shipment. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate, 
$1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per cent. 
Stewart electric clipping machine of 
standard voltages, hanging type, $80; 
pedestal type, $85. 


Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Retailers are beginning to buy eave 
trough and conductor pipe for early 
spring shipment. 


Cleveland jobbers quote prices as 
follows: for 500 ft. and over delivered 
in central territory: Galvanized con- 
ductor pipe 70 per cent off list, gal- 
vanized eave trough 77% per cent off 
list, ridge roll 77% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are quoted 65 per cent off list 
f.o.b. Cleveland or factory and square 
corrugated fittings 50 per cent off list. 
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Glass Baking Ware.—With stocks 
well cleaned out during the holiday 
trade a fairly good buying movement 
has started. Present prices are guar- 
anteed against a decline until July 1. 


Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
galvanized ware continues good and 
prices are firm and unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, 
red to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 per 
doz. 

Handles.—A fairly good demand has 
sprung up for handles for early spring 
shipment. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D shovel, 
spade and screw handles, X grade, 
$4.60 per doz.; malleable D grade 
manure fork and spading fork han- 
dles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per doz.; 
hay and manure fork handles, X 
grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


Electrical Building Material—A 10 
per cent advance has been made on 
loom and prices have also been ad- 
vanced on rubber covered copper wire 
which is now quoted at $6.75 to $7 per 
thousand feet. 

Electrical Household Appliances.— 
There is a shortage at present in per- 
colators and toasters owing to the 
heavy holiday trade. 

Incubators.—Jobbers are getting a 
good volume of orders for incubators 
and brooders for early shipment. 
Stocks are ample. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Standard 
Automatic incubators as follows: 125- 
egg, $39.50; 250-egg, $57.75; 500-egg, 
$98; 1000-egg, $197.50. Brooder stoves, 
500 chicks, $21.50: 1000 chicks, $26.50. 


Ladders.—Straight ladders are in 
fairly good demand for spring ship- 
ment. Jobbers have good stocks. 

Nails and Wire.—A fairly heavy de- 
mand for nails and wire has sprung 
up during the past week or two. Re- 
tailers are evidently placing orders 
early for spring in order to have their 
stocks when needed. While mills are 
as far behind on deliveries as ever, 
jobbers have been able to accumulate 
fairly good stocks through shipments 
on large orders placed some time ago. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than car lots, stock ship- 
ment, $3.05 per keg; same for mill 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 20. 
OBBERS’ salesmen are starting over 
the territories on thefirst trip 
after the holidays, and while some 
business is beginning to come in sales 
are not brisk by any means. In fact, 
business is expected to be rather light 
during January and February. The 
shortage of cars and low prices for 
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shipment, $2.90 per keg; car lots, mill 
shipment, $2.80 per keg; No. 9 1 
vanized wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib.; 2} 
annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 
cement coated nails, $2.55 per 100 Ib.; 
polished staples, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 


Ice Skates.—The heavy buying for 
the season is over but jobbers are still 
getting quite a few fill in orders. 

Plumbers’ Goods.—The demand for 
all lines of plumbers’ goods is holding 
up well. A good building year is 
looked for and retailers are apparently 
planning to have good stocks on hand. 
Deliveries by manufacturers have im- 
proved somewhat. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Manufacturers report that owing to 
delays in getting raw material there 
is likely to be a shortage in both poul- 
try netting and wire cloth. Sales have 
been fairly heavy. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanoid, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, 37-35 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 
vanized after weaving, 50 and per 
cent off list; galvanized before weav- 
ing, 30, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 


Pruning Shears and Saws.—There is 
good demand for these for early spring 
shipment and jobbers report that sales 
so far this season have been larger than 
usual. 

Radio Equipment.—The demand for 
radio equipment is much better than 
during the latter part of last year. In- 
terest in radio was stimulated during 
the holidays and a good demand has 
kept up since. The call is principally 
for complete sets of the better grade. 

Rope.—Prices on rope were advanced 
Jan. 17 2 cents a pound on manilla rope, 
and 1 cent a pound on sisal rope. 


Cleveland jobbers quote best grade 
manilla rope, 1934 cents per pound 
for mill shipment and 204 cents per 
pound for stock shipment; best qual- 
ity sisal rope, 15/2 cents per pound 
for mill shipment and 16 cents for 
stock shipment. 


Steel Goods.—The demand for gar- 
den tools continues good and sales ap- 
parently are not affected by the recent 
price advance. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Sales 
of screen doors and windows for early 
spring shipment have been heavy but 
a lull has appeared since the recent 
price advance. 

Syrup Cans.—Orders are plentiful 
for maple syrup cans for early ship- 
ment. 


Cleveland jobbers quote one gal. 
Square slotted top cans $12.50 per 
hundred, half gallon cans, $11 per 
hundred,’ 
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crops combine to hold business back. 

Retail dealers report sales of fair 
volume for this season of the year, with 
the exception of radio equipment and 
supplies, which is of big volume. In 
fact, the demand for radio equipment 
exceeds the supply. 

Jobbers report only a fair volume of 
spring business being booked, despite 
the fact that price advances are likely. 
A considerable number of price ad- 
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Snow Shovels.—The demand for 
snow shovels has continued good up to 
the present time. Stocks are fair. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Jobbers 
have commenced to take orders at 
recent price advance and a good volume 
of business is coming out. 


Cleveland jobbers quote 6 in., 28 
gage blued stove pipe, $2.60 per crate 
of 25 Ib., f.o.b. factor, and in. 
crimped elbows, $1.32. 


Saddlery Hardware.—Leading manu- 
facturers of saddlery hardware have 
advanced prices 10 per cent. 

Steel Sheets——For some time there 
was an irregularity in price on steel 
sheets and one jobber has reduced 
prices to the extent that shading was 
being done. Mill prices are firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 
4.25c. for No. 28 black 5.25c. to 5.35c. 
for No. 28 galvanized, 3.50c. to 3.76c. 
for No. 10 blue annealed. 


Sporting Goods.—Baseball goods and 
fishing tackle are in fairly heavy de- 
mand for spring shipment and jobbers 
are booking a fair volume of orders for 
bicycles. 

Stoves.—There has been quite a gen- 
eral withdrawal of prices on cast iron 
heating and cooking stoves with the 
view of making advances but manufac- 
turers have not yet announced their 
new prices. The advance will be due 
to higher cost of labor and material. 
No advance has been made on gas 
stoves. 

Soil Pipe.—Another 5 per cent ad- 
vance has been made on soil pipe. 

Cleveland jobbers quote standard 
soil pipe at 27 per cent off list; and 


extra heavy 32 per cent off list f.o.b. 
Cleveland. 


Screws.—Prices are unchanged and 
the demand is fair. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
reund head, blued, %, 5, and 5 
per cent off list; round head nickeled, 
67%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list. 

Steel Bars.—Mill prices show an ad- 
vancing tendency but warehouse prices 
are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote steel bars 
at — cents, hoops and bands 3.71 
cents. 


Twist Drills—The demand for twist 
drills shows an improvement over a 
few months ago. Prices are firm at 
the recent advance. 

Cleveland jobbers quote carbon 


drills at 65 and 5 per cent off list and 
high speed drills, 50 per cent off list. 


Valves and Fittings—A price ad- 
vance of about 5 per cent has been 
made on brass and iron valves and on 
malleable and cast iron fittings. 


vances have been made on a variety 
of items, as shown in the New York 
market report of the Jan. 11 issue. 
There has been an advance only on 


solder in the in this 


market. 
Axes.—Demand for axes remains of 
fairly good volume due to heavy woods 
operations. Stocks are good, and prices 

show no change. 
We quote from jobbers’ 


list reported 


stocks, 
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f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

Ash Sifters——Sales during the win- 
ter have been exceptionally good where 
this line has been pushed. Prices are 
stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 
per doz.; metallic round, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 

Bale Ties.—Demand for bale ties re- 
mains of about average volume. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties, 70-10 per cent from lists. 
Bolts.—Retail demand is light, but 

there is a good volume of business done 
with manufacturing concerns. Stocks 
are in fair shape although there is con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining certain 
sizes. Prices remain as last quoted. 
quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Twin Cities: Small carriage 
45-5 rer cent; large carriage 
45 per cent; large machine 
50-5 per cent; large machine 
50 per cent; lag screws, 55 per 


Brads.—There is only a fair retail 
demand but a considerable amount of 
business is being done with the furni- 
ture and sash and door factories by 
such dealers as solicit the business. 
Prices remain steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Brads, in stand- 
ard packages, 75 per cent from list. 
Builders’ Hardware.—Present de- 
mand is not very active as the building 
season has not started, although, be- 
cause of a considerable amount of win- 
ter construction work, sales during the 
winter months have been unusually 
good. Many price advances have been 
made and there is considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining some lines of mer- 
chandise. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Retail sales are very light, 
and very little business can be expected 
until spring. Stocks are good and 
prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28- 
gage, 5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; 
conductor pipe, 3-in., corrugated, 
$5.40 per 100 ft.; 3-in., corrugated 
elbows, $1.64 per doz, 

Files—Season of the year consid- 
ered the sales of files are of good 
volume. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60-5 
per cent, 

Galvanized Ware.—The market for 
galvanized ware during the past few 
weeks has been very quiet and inac- 
tive. Stocks are in good condition. 
Prices continue without change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
No. 1, $6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 

3. $8: heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; 

No. 2, $13; No 3, $15; standard 10-at., 

galvanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; -12- 

qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16- 

qt., stock pails. $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; 

heavy stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., 
$7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—While there is 
still a fair amount of business the 


bulk of the sales for the winter season 
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have no doubt been made. Prices show 
no change. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 82 per cent; double strength 
glass, 84 per cent from standard lists. 
Putty, $4.40 cwt. 

Lanterns.—Sales of lanterns are 
gradually declining. Stocks are fair. 
Prices have shown no change since the 
preceeding issue. 


We 


jobbers’ stocks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular long 

globe, $13 per doz.; tubular short 

globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash lan- 
terns, $16.90 per doz. 

Nails.—There has been an unsually 
good demand for nails during the win- 
ter. Many jobbers’ stocks are badly 
broken and certain sizes difficult to get. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

. Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, 
$3.75 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, $3.25 per keg base. 

Oil Heaters.—While there are still 
some sales being made the bulk of the 
demand for this winter is undoubtedly 
over with. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Registers.—The present demand for 
registers is very light. Contrary to 
most items of steel there has been a 
substantial decrease in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 4#)-10 per cent from standard 
lists. 

Rope.—While there is very little re- 
tail business at this time jobbers ad- 
vise booking a fairly good volume of 
business for spring delivery. Prices 
are very firm and increases are ex- 
pected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade manila 
rope, 18%c. per Ib. base; best grade 
sisal rope, 15%c. per Ib. base. 
Sandpaper.—Retail demand is of 

about average size for this season of the 
year. A good volume of business has 
been booked for later delivery. Prices 
remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per 
ream, $15. 

Sash Cord.—Rapidly advancing mar- 
ket conditions have stimulated pur- 
chases somewhat on the part of the 
dealer and large user, but actual retail 
sales are only of fair volume at this 
time of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades No. 8, 
79c. per lb.; ordinary solid cotton sash 
cord, 47¢c, per lb. 

Sash Weights.—There is some busi- 
ness still being done in the larger sizes 
used in store and factory buildings. 
General demand is rather light. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Twin 
$2.25 per ewt. 


quote from 


stocks, 
weights, 


from jobbers’ 
Cities: Sash 


Screws.—In a retail way business is 
of small volume, but there is a good 
demand from the sash and door trade 
as well as from electricians and furni- 


ture factories for such dealers as are in’ 
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a position to sell to the large consumer. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
wood screws, 80-5 per cent; round 
head blued, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 

75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 

cent. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Quite a little business is being done on 
clipping and shearing machines for 
early spring delivery. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealer's dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—Heavy snows ac- 
companied by mild weather has created 
a heavy retail demand for sidewalk 
scrapers and a good volume of business 
is being done. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade 
steel scrapers, $4.25 per doz, 

Snow Shovels.—Weather conditions 
are now such -that there is a very good 
demand for snow shovels. Dealers have 
an active demand for the first time 
during this winter. Prices remain sta- 
tionary. 

We jobbers’ stocks, 

Straight handle, 
per doz.; straight 
$5.25 per doz.; 
D handle, 


from 
Cities: 
$4.85 


quote 
f.o.b. Twin 
wood blade, 
handle, steel blade, 
galvanized steel blade, 
$10.75 per doz. 


Solder.—The firmness in the lead and 
tin market coupled with a good de- 
mand has resulted in a further increase 
in prices on solder. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.ob. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 28%c. per lb. 


Steel Sheets.—There appears to be a 
little better demand for steel sheets. 
Stocks are ample and prices show no 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 


Steel Traps.—There is now a good 
demand in such parts of the territory 
as trapping is done» Prices remain 
as first quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.53; 
No. 1, $1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, 
$3.60; Newhouse, No. 0, $1.89; No. 1, 
= No. 1%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per 
aoz. 


Stove Goods.—Sales of stove goods 
are now moving rather slowly as the 
bulk of the winter’s demand has been 


taken care of. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, 
crystallized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 
30 x 30, $17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 
per doz.; stove pipe, uniform blued, 
28-gage, 6 in., K D, $12.50 per 100 
lengths; 6 in. common iron corrugated 
elbows, $1.26 per doz.; 6 in. adjust- 
able charcoal iron, $1.86 per doz.; 
dampers, cast iron, wood or coil han- 
dle, $1.58 per doz.; stove shovels, 15 
in., japanned, Jc. per doz.; 214 in., 
Jumbo, japanned, $1.40; 14 in. Jumbo 
Jr., 85e. per doz. 


Tin Plate—Sales during the past 
year on the whole were good. Demand 
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at present is rather light. Prices re- 
main as last recorded. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 
20 x 28, $13; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 
8-lb. coating, $12.75. 
Wheelbarrows.—Demand is rather 
inactive, but some interest is being 
shown in future needs by contractors. 
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No price changes have been noted. 
We quote frem jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular’ steel wheelbarrow, 
$6.35 each: No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 
Wire.—Retail market is rather in- 
active, but jobbers report that dealers 


are becoming interested in spring re- 
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quirements and some business being 
booked. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.29; 
galvanized cattle, $3.56; painted hog 
wire, $3.51; galvanized hog wire, 
$3.82; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$3.50 per cwt.; staooth galvanized an- 
nealed No. 9, $4 per ewt. 


Selling Bicycles Through the Youngsters 


MINNESOTA hardware man, E. 

J. Bergan, who is handling bicy- 
cles, believes that this year is go- 
ing to be a good one for the bicycle 
trade. For quite a while now, he 
says, the sales of bicycles have been 
increasing. Boys, with whom the 
bike is as popular as ever, are buying 
more bicycles at present than they 
did several years ago, and a very 
noticeable increase in sales to grown- 
ups is also evidenced. 

The reason is that the roads, both 
in town and country, have lately been 
much improved. Not only the large 
cities, but also the smaller towns, 
are getting paved streets; in many 
places paved highways offer tempting 
stretches of travel, and graded and 
gravelled roads are now found almost 
everywhere in the country. ‘Ihere- 
fore, the public is recognizing more 
and more each day the advantage 
bicycle riding has over many other 
forms of transportation. The hon- 
est-to-goodness utility of the bicycle 
is realized when the important part 
it plays in daily life is pointed out. 

Mr. Bergan has always handled 
bicycles as a part of his hardware 
business, and has found that it pays 
to do something to push their sales. 


BY CHARLES OLIVE 


Last year, during the months of Au- 
gust and September, he sold nearly 
fifty of them. He made these sales 
possible with the help of a scheme 
which he worked through the young- 
sters of his neighborhood. He of- 
fered a gift to each boy or girl who 
brought in the correct name and ad- 
dress of any person who was known 
to be in the market for a bicycle. The 
girls were given paper dolls, while 
the boys got pocket knives. Young- 
sters who wanted these gifts wrote 
the names and addresses of the 
prospective purchasers on a blank, 
stating that the persons mentioned 
really were in the market for bicy- 
cles. A sign in the store window an- 
nounced the plan, and a small adver- 
tisement was also run in the home 
papers. Another sign reads: 


Buy a Bicycle, Now. 


“Make flying trips out on the beau- 
tiful new roads. A bicycle is the 
handiest means of transportation for 
short trips that are a little too long 
to walk. Bicycle riding affords a 
pleasurable exercise. The cost is 
small.” 

The plan of giving gifts made a hit 
with the children and they came to 





the store in flocks, quickly providing 
Mr. Bergan with a long list of pros- 
pective bicycle buyers. Of course, 
some of them were really not in the 
market at the time, but a goodly per- 
centage was. Interesting advertis- 
ing literature was immediately sent 
to each address named, and a man 
from the store called upon all the 
prospects who resided in the city. 
This man had a small Ford truck, 
and carried a sample bicycle with him 
for demonstrating purposes. A pros- 
pective purchaser who could be 
trusted was allowed to have the wheel 
for a few days’ free trial. He was 
made to understand that he was of- 
fered as good a bicycle bargain as he 
could get anywhere. The result was 
a sale to almost every prospect who 
had the money. 

The signs in the display window 
also interested bicycle enthusiasts, 
because the reading made a strong 
and sensible appeal. People were re- 
minded of the serviceability of a 
wheel, of the healthful exercise that 
it can afford and of the pleasure to be 
had in trips over the new roads. 
Thus many persons who saw the 
signs and the bicycles displayed be- 
came interested enough to buy. 


Increasing Turnover and Profits by Means of Store Arrangement 


lined with wall cases, equipped with 
panel door displays, and the surplus 
stock is carried on shelving above 
these doors. The handled tools are 
in a large glass-enclosed case and in- 
spection of these is consequently an 
easy matter. A ledge runs the entire 
length and wrapping paper is placed 
in different recesses, making it easy 
for the salesman to wrap parcels. 
The sampling of tools has been car- 
ried out with great care and each 
sample is numbered so that the stock 
can be readily located in the compart- 
ments behind the doors. 

The bottom section is equipped 
with drawers and compartments 
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having swinging doors. A row of 
small drawers runs the entire length 
of the fixture and these are situated 
just above the ledge, so that it is 
an easy matter to get small items not 
displayed on the panel doors. The 
nail counters are at the rear of the 
store on the left-hand side. There 
are no show cases in front of the 
fixtures containing tools and hard- 
ware. All purchases are made either 
from the sampled doors or direct 
from the stock. 

Probably one of the handiest ar- 
rangements in the entire store is the 
passageway between every show case. 
None of the show cases fit tightly 


against each other, and the salesman 
can get to the stock or cabinets with- 
out any extra steps by virtue of this 
system. 

Such a hardware store as this 
should be a credit to the city and 
should furnish a means by which the 
J. J. Stangel Hardware Co. should be 
able to materially reduce its over- 
head and increase its profits and not 
alone because it can display more 
merchandise to its customers with 
the new fixtures but because waste 
space has been eliminated and every- 
thing is departmentized which makes 
for efficient service and satisfied cus- 
tomers. . 
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Keep a copy of the 
McKinney Booklet tied 
to your counter. It be- 
comes a force in your 
day’s work. Your cus- 
tomers will find among 
the many illustrations of 
sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner doors, 
one that meets their needs. 
Your work in the sale 
consists of taking down 
the Complete Garage Set 
in its box from your shelf. 
Send for a copy of this 
book. 


The complete line of 
builders’ hardware, in- 
cluding hinges and butts, 
door hangers and track, 
door bolts and latches, 
window and screen hard- 
ware and wrought spe- 
cialties, is marked with 
the sign of quality— 
McKinney. 

McKINNEY 

MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Customer wants 
“Some Hardware for 
a garage door.” 


Dealer gets out his 
trusty McKinney 
Booklet. 


Customer finds exact- 
ly what he is looking 
or. 


The McKinney Com- 
plete Garage Door Set, 
packed complete in a 


box, is handed over 
by the dealer. 


EXIT the satisfied cus- 
tomer. ‘ 


ror teatewaas" WIC KY NN KY 
Hinges and Butts 
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$350,000 for special tariff investiga- 
tions. How little can be done with 
such a sum may be imagined when the 
fact is borne in mind that the old tariff 
commission some time ago took an 
entire year and spent $250,000 to make 
an investigation of the wool schedule 
that came to nothing and that has been 
forgotten by everybody connected with 
the inquiry. Soon after a similar in- 
vestigation of the cotton industry 
absorbed another quarter of a million. 

At this writing there are not less 
than 100 applications for tariff changes 
on the commission’s files. Only a 
relatively small proportion are believed 
to have merit, but probably a dozen or 
fifteen of these requests for investiga- 
tions are so strongly buttressed by 
facts within the knowledge of the com- 
mission as to justify prompt and thor- 
ough inquiries. 

But the commission has no money 
with which to make these investiga- 
tions and no additional funds will be 
available until next July. 

If, therefore, Congress refuses to in- 
crease the pending appropriation the 
commission will find itself on July 1 
facing a year’s gruelling tasks, includ- 
ing fifteen or twenty important investi- 
gations that should be made, and with 
only sufficient money to properly prose- 
cute one or two inquiries. 


May Abandon Domestic Surveys 


In view of the seriousness of this 
situation it has recently been intimated 
that the commission will abandon for 
the present the regular surveys per- 
taining to domestic industries which it 
has been carrying on for several years. 
These surveys are costly and occupy 
the time of a considerable number of 
experts who receive relatively high 
compensation. 

By utilizing the money thus saved 
and by inforcing the most rigid 
economy in all its expenditures the 
commission hopes to be able to make 
some progress at least under the pro- 
visions of the flexible tariff. 

The fact that the high protectionists 
are out of sympathy with the flexible 
tariff provisions of the new law is 
clearly shown in the current comments 
upon the predicament of the Tariff 
Commission. The chief organ of the 
high tariffites in a recent issue reflects 
the attitude of a considerable number 
of the majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who believe that 
Congress, rather than the commission, 
should be charged with the duty of 
initiating tariff changes. It says: 


High Tariff View 
“About 100 applications under the 
flexible tariff have been made, but 
about half of them have been for 
changes from the free list to the pro- 
tected list or from the protected list 
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to the free list. Since the new tariff 
expressly prohibits this, all these re- 
quests are outside the jurisdiction of 
the commission. Of the remaining 
applications about one-half have been 
for increases and one-half for de- 
creases in the rate. Obviously all the 
requests for decreases have come from 
importers. 

“The commission therefore is prac- 
tically marking time, it is reported, so 
far as the new flexible provisions are 
concerned, waiting for an increase in 
the appropriation. In the meantime, 
several tariff bills have been presented 
to the House and referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee, asking for 
modifications in the tariff rates. This 
indicates that many are loth to trans- 
fer the matter of modifying the tariff 
to a commission, and are determined 
to ask Congress to do the job. Con- 
gress and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have not relinquished their 
prerogative to act in the matter of tariff 
changes, and it is interesting to see if 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
will refer all such requests to the 
Tariff Commission.” 


Monumental Inconsistency 


To the average business man it will 
seem little short of amazing that Con- 
gress should inaugurate a great re- 
form with respect to the tariff ad- 
ministration and should then refuse 
the funds necessary to carry it out. 
This is not the first time, however, 
that a similar situation has arisen and 
the developments in the Senate, where 
an effort is being made to increase 
the commission’s appropriation, will be 
followed with the liveliest interest by 
all merchants and manufacturers to 
whom the tariff means anything. 

The practical effect of the starving 
of the commission will be the almost 
complete nullification of the flexible 
tariff provisions. Without funds at its 
disposal the commission can hardly 
make a beginning in the investigation 
of the most meritorigus applications 
now on file. 

As a matter of fact the word has 
gone out that the commission will make 
no recommendations to President 
Harding for changes within the next 
six months. Unless the Senate in- 
creases its appropriation its work dur- 
ing the coming year will amount to 
little more than a mere scratching of 
the surface. 

Of course, those who have opposed 
the flexible tariff on the ground that it 
would “demoralize industry” are 
gratified at the turn events have taken. 
Deeper students of our great economic 
problems take a different view. 

They see in the flexible tariff a safety 
valve absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of our own industries and for 
the maintenance of the commerce of the 
country. Naturally they view with 
anxiety the rapidly accumulating 
evidence that in adopting a flexible 
tariff and then starving the Tariff 
Commission, Congress has handed the 
country a gold brick. 
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A picturesque little story is now 
being printed by newspapers that are 
always ready to give space to attacks 
on the new tariff law. This yarn is 
intended to illustrate the impractica- 
bility of some of the classifications 
adopted in the Fordney-McCumber 
act. 

It appears that one Biffar, a Chicago 
dealer in firearms who also operates 
a repair shop, recently placed an im- 
port order for certain parts of auto- 
matic revolvers including small screws, 
pins, etc., aggregating 200 small pieces, 
the invoice price of which on arrival 
at New York was $3.79. 

The new tariff contains a provision 
imposing a duty of $1.25 and 25 per 
centum ad valorem on _ automatic 
revolvers and parts thereof valued at 
not more than $4 each, so counting up 
all the separate pieces the customs offi- 
cials assessed the importation with 
duty at $241.99. 

Of course, this is ridiculous and fully 
justifies the protest which Biffar made 
to the Customs Division. Presumably 
he will carry the matter as far as he 
can afford to, but the small amount 
involved will probably prevent a ruling 
on the case by the United States Cus- 
toms Court of Appeals to which it 
really should go in order that the 
absurdity of the assessment may be 
properly appraised and the ground laid 
for action by the Tariff Commission, 
or if necessary, legislation at the hands 
of Congress. 


Law Properly Construed 


Based on a good many years’ experi- 
ence in connection with tariff matters 
it is my own opinion that the apprais- 
ing officers have correctly construed the 
statute which reads as follows: 


“Par. 366. Pistols: Automatic, 
magazine, or revolving, and parts 
thereof and fittings therefor, valued 
at not more than $4 each, $1.25 each; 
valued at more than $4 and not more 
than $8 each, $2.50 each; valued at 
more than $8 each, $3.50 each; and 
in addition thereto, on all of the 
foregoing, 25 per centum’§ ad 
valorem.” 


It will be noted that in framing this 
provision Congress stipulated a specific 
duty of $1.25 not only upon every auto- 
matic, magazine or revolving pistol 
valued at not more than $4 and upon 
all parts thereof, but also upon 
“fittings therefor.” In many instances 
Congress has found it necessary to 
prevent foreign manufacturers from 
smuggling valuable articles into the 
country by taking them apart and 
shipping them in as “metal manufac- 
tures” at the relatively low duty pro- 
vided by the basket clause of the metal 
schedule. On this account all recent 
tariffs have specified the duties to be 
paid on “parts of” such articles. 


Congress Goes Too Far 


In this case, however, Congress went 
a step further and added the words 
“fittings therefor” which unquestion- 
ably would include practically every 
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Get a Copy of this 
Calcimine Encyclopedia 


FREE! 


Fresh from the press comes a 
book that every paint seller will 
find constantly useful. 







This book treats on how to 
bring calcimine to the buyer's at- 
tention—how to prepare wall 
surfaces — mixing and applica- 
tion of material—how to produce 
special color effects and has a 
complete chart showing the exact 
quantities of each color needed to 
obtain various tints and colors. 





















Every paint store whether a Muralite 
store or not ts entitled to a copy of this 
book. Send for it today. The first edi- 


tion 1s limited. 


M. EWING FOX COMPANY 
Dept. H, 136th St. and Rider ‘Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 





EWING FOX COMPANY 


M. 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO 





















A PAIL: A BRUSH - HOT WATER: AND 


MURALITE 


MAKES A PERFECT WALL FINISH 
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fitting down to the smallest screw that 
was intended by its manufacturer to 
be used in the assembling of pistols or 


‘any other form of firearms. 


In this case, therefore, Congress ap- 
pears to have overreached itself— 
unless, indeed, the domestic manufac- 
turers put one over on the Ways and 
Means and Finance Committees. How- 
ever that may be, the clear letter of 
the law imposes a duty of $1.25 and 
25 per centum ad valorem on every 
screw, bolt, nut and other bit of metal 
specially designed for use in the as- 
sembling of automatic pistols or 
revolvers. 

The effect of this provision is 
obvious. Inasmuch as no consumer 
will knowingly purchase a pistol for 
which he cannot buy spare parts, and 
inasmuch as no repair man can afford 
to pay the duty on imported parts, and 
because domestic parts are not at all 
likely to fit imported pistols, and be- 
cause the cost of manufacturing in this 
country special parts to fit imported 
pistols is certain to be prohibitory, the 
new law promises to make it prac- 
tically impossible to import foreign 
made pistols even if they will stand 
the duties levied under Paragraph 366. 


Trade Commission Breaks Out Again 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
once more actively at work in a cam- 
paign to prevent the maintenance of 
resale prices. This activity is specially 
significant in view of the attention that 
is being drawn to the general subject 
in connection with the introduction in 
Congress of the Merritt price mainte- 
nance bill. 

In a recently issued complaint, the 
commission charges the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company of New York City, with 
“maintaining and attempting to main- 
tain by cooperative and other means 
prices at which its products shall be 
resold.” The company has thirty days 
in which to make answer before the 
case goes to trial. 

The commission charges the re- 
spondent with using, among others, the 
following methods in enforcing their 
system of price maintenance: 

(1) Issues resale price lists to the 
trade, in which lists minimum resale 
prices for its products are set forth; 

(2) Makes it generally known to the 
trade that it expects those handling its 
products to maintain and enforce its 
resale price schedules; 

(3) Enters into agreements, under- 
standings, and informal arrangements 
with jobbers, wholesalers and retailers 
for the maintenance by them of the 
resale prices as fixed and announced by 
respondent. 

(4) Refuses to sell its products to 
those who fail to observe and maintain 
respondent’s listed resale prices. 


Hard to Reconcile 


It is very difficult to reconcile the 
specifications in the commission’s 
charges with the language employed 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in the Col- 
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gate case in which it was held that a 
manufacturer might refuse to sell to 
a would-be customer for any reason or 
for no reason. It will be noted that in 
the complaint above described the com- 
mission gives as one of the bases of the 
complaint the fact that the company 
“refuses to sell its products to those 
who fail to observe and maintain re- 
spondent’s listed resale prices.” 

It is generally conceded that agree- 
ments for the maintenance of resale 
prices are illegal, but so far the 
Supreme Court has declined to enjoin 
manufacturers who merely refuse to 
sell their products to price cutters. 

A very large percentage of the mer- 
chandise currently delivered in goods 
from the manufacturer to the retailer 
is either accompanied by a retail price 
list or with a retail price plainly 
marked thereon. Nevertheless, the 
first and second specifications of the 
complaint against the clock company 
indicate that the commission is pre- 
pared to contend that both these prac- 
tices are illegal. 

Thus far the commission has suc- 
cessfully side-stepped the square issue 
frequently put up to it concerning the 
legality of the marking by the manu- 
facturer of the retail price on his 
products. In this case, however, the 
commission is going a long ways to- 
ward declaring such marking to be 
illegal; for it would require a more 
ingenious man than the traditional 
Philadelphia lawyer to justify the re- 
tail price marking of merchandise if 
the courts should hold it illegal for 
a manufacturer to supply retail price 
lists with his goods. 


Who Is the Manufacturer 


Whether or not a jobber and whole- 
saler may rightfully advertise as a 
manufacturer is the question involved 
in another complaint just issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
American Turpentine Company, a con- 
cern trading as the North American 
Fibre Products Company. 

According to the complaint, the 
American Turpentine Company is a 
jobber and wholesaler of paints, 
varnishes and similar products, with 
its principal office in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The company, it is alleged, resells its 
commodities under the name of the 
North American Fibre Products Com- 
pany, and in the sale thereof advertises 
that such commodities are manufac- 
tured by the company so selling them. 

The commission contends that this 
practice is an unfair method of com- 
petition as it leads the public to believe 
that the respondent’s products are pur- 
chased direct from the manufacturer, 
thereby saving all intermediate profits. 
The case will come to trial after the 
usual thirty days’ notice. 

In this case we have an old issue 
which has been the subject of much 
controversy for many years. In ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the common 
law the concern which places a product 
on the market under its own name is 
held to be the manufacturer thereof 
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and may be held responsible for any 
defect in the character of the goods 
or any misstatement on its labels. 

If the commission’s position in thig 
case.is sound, however, it will be pos- 
sible for a jobber or dealer who 
markets under his own name goods 
which he does not actually manufac- 
ture to escape all responsibility there- 
for. However, this is not the first case 
in which the Federal Trade Commission 
has assailed practices that have come 
to be generally accepted throughout 
the commercial world. 


A Conservative’s View of the 
Commission 


One of the most conservative men 
in the House of Representatives is Dr. 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, retired college 
president, mild-mannered, blue-eyed, 
silvery-haired scholar, recently pro- 
moted by his constituents to the United 
States Senate. Here is his opinion 
of the Federal Trade Commission as 
expressed on the floor of the House the 
other day: 

“The proposition for the Federal 
Trade Commission, as originally pre- 
sented on the floor of this House, was 
that it was to be a helpful agency to 
the business of the country, and, so 
far as I know, no one ever thought that 
it would become a smelling commission, 
looking into what it could find in the 
way of an excuse for prosecution just 
because somebody had succeeded in 
business.” 

Coming from one who _ always 
chooses his words so carefully and 
never uses a big, big D, that has all 
the earmarks of a nasty crack. 


One Hundred Years in Business for 
Schwartz & Stewart 


Schwartz & Stewart, Natchez, Miss., 
recently celebrated its hundredth an- 
niversary as a retail hardware concern. 
This occasion was marked with an un- 
usual publicity campaign in a local pa- 
per. any manufacturers whose lines 
are handled by this firm cooperated by 
using large space and expressing con- 
gratulations and wishes for continued 
success, 

This retail business was founded in 
1823 by William Brune, and changed 
hands two or three times during the 
century of its existence. It is said that 
this concern has the unique honor of 
being the oldest established business 
in the State of Mississippi, one of the 
three oldest businesses in the South 
(all of which are hardware stores), and 
the first store in the State to use a 
plate glass window. 


New Aluminum Catalog 

The aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has just issued a 
new 1923 catalog which is said to be 
the most complete it has ever issued. 
It features the “Mirro” line, comprising 
566 items. It is known as Catalog 
No. 27. 

Dealers who have not received a copy 
can obtain one by writing the company 
for Catalog No. 27. 
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